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ABSTRACT 

This docuaent presents a 2-Year post- high school 
curriculua for paraprofessional school personnel. This docuaent is 
divided into five sections, which are teacher aide prograas, 
curriculaa, course outlines, bibliographY* and appendix. Section one 
discusses soae considerations of the prograa, occupational 
opportunities, aides and their work, special abilities required by 
aides, activities perforaed by aides, college prograas for aides, and 
credentials and certification. Section two presents couri^ 
requireaents, a brief description of courses, issues in coabining 
theory and practice in training teacher aides, curriculua overview, 
and continuing education. Section three provides curriculua outlines 
for 13 courses and electives. Section four is a bib3dography listing 
published works, files and filastrips, and journals. Part five, the 
appendix, contains the following: (a) a survey of selected states 
regarding utilization of teacher aides, (b) task and job 
descriptions, and (c) sources of assistance. (PO) 
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FOREWORD 



At no time in the iiatiOT*s h^ory have sdioob been nu^re chaitenged, more 
criticised, more needed. A variety of panacm and nostnmis are offered to cure the 
flls of tl^ $dH>ols rang^ from diai^ in how schoc^ng is fiiumced to the dtape 
of the cl^srocmi. Some tmw ptepos&d **teacher profit** oirriculd, while others 
prescribe joy. Bui, it ^ems to us, the learning of ihs chUd is most depemlent, 
after the chM its^f« i^n the efforts of the ^hoc^* personal. 

The rapid growth of tb^ use of t^tcher - a title wh^ not well suited to 
the work they do - dates to the anti-fK^verty efforts of the e^ and mid*!9M*s« 
Here a three-fold effort was mvcrtved: ! ) to hi^ve die teaming of pcM>r children: 
2) to meet mmpower diort^es in the {mblic sdKxite; and 3) to i^Ip lift the aides 
out of poverty. It is to the first of the» d)jectim that the schools must gh« 
primary attention, and to which thte gui(te (manual) is dii^^. 

The roles of paraprofe^nah, tl^ term we piefi^ to lefer to fKHV-^ified 
personnel eng^d in inmuctional and instructfcm^iqiorthig activities in the 
schools, is th« ^Ject of c<m^derable discu^ion. (below) Here let us only note 
that we are concerned with activltks directly invohring diiklren, primarily focused 
upon the teaching*leaming interaction* Further, we have puri»>sefully presented a 
curriculum, while deigned for a two-ym program, whkh maximum attention 
to providing the paraprofessional with the knowled^, skills, and experience 
nece^ary to suf^x^t teachh^. Thus, if the parapiofi^cmal, i^nm completion 
the program, goes no further in formal educatkm, he or she will have sithstantfa^ 
preparation for classroom work with children, if tte Aide continues on to a 
further d^ree and professional certification, the ba^ of professional training will 
have t^en provided. 

The design presented here borrows h^vity from experience in the education of 
tochers. Two ^tral notions are: first, that the theofCfticai trainii^ cannot be 
sei^rated from practical experience; and, ^ccHui, that the mode of instruction 
must demonstrate the priiKiptes averred in t}^ th^ry of instructk^. 

A problem faced in desi^ of this guide was whether ihm ^H»ild be one des^ 
for those who are fuU*time students ^d another for those who are ei^ged in a 
college program while employed as a {^raprofe^onal in the school, ft became clear 
that the same ba^ nu^l of con^ittif^ theory and practke make most ^nse for 
both groups. While adjustments will be necessary for thwe in one group or the 
other (and within each group), it is one ba^ model which is presented for both 
^ups. A further advantage of the model is that it brii^ into the classroom great 
numt^rs of additional adults wIk) can help in tl» learning of children. 

I^. Alan Gartner i 

Project Director and 

presently Dir^tor, New Human 

Serves Institute 

(^teens Coll^ 

City University of New York 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

From !9S7 to 1967 the nitmber of public ciemeth 
tary and ^eondary teachers rose fVom to 
i*788*l(tf , an incte^ of about 589,0IK) or 49 pe^ 
eent. Th<^i the cteimnd for etementi^ and seccm* 
<tory tochers fai the next decade wUI not ^ drs* 
malic - dw to projected io^ fertffity rates and a 
slow-down in growth of sehoo!-^ population - stiO 
an esttmated l^79JXX) new teachers wiU be ne^d^ 
in the perN^ I97W977. 

The nH>st s^^sifi^t pro^tion of the demand for 
fl^npower in education con^ ftom a ^udy Leon 

cornice: A T^Yaat Pkm, 1%74977 to Scp^ the 
SdHXds^ The ttudy finds need for immense ^qsansion 
yf non^tsacher imtructiona] staff, e^, sctod aides, 

AUtoldfin !%7tl^ were only about I88,0(K) 
mm-teacher insmictional per^nel in our puMic 
schools, or ^ut one for every 229 pupils. It 
seems obvious that ti^ effectivene^ b ham- 
pered be^i^ of the la^ numter of pu* 
pils. Tltese staH' defkienci» nnist be rectify, 
through en^J g moie persons to (I) brii^ 
workloads in * j more reason^Ie al^i^nt with 
^s^if^ and growii^ enrolbnents, and (2) to 
p^ndt ^Tecialized personnel, in coi^^on 
with dasmjom teachers, to meet the challenge 
confronting the publte school system. 

To fiilfin these objectives, this stuoy projects 
an overall pupil*iii ttxuctional staff ratio of 12 
to 1 by 1977 . . . with non^teacher imtructional 
nersonne! aver^ng one for every 30 stuitents. 

Hurt 1 shows the In^^se in iu>n-teaGher instruct 
&HI81 mff projected for 1977 by the Keyseriii^ 
study. By 1977 this group diouid rise to 1,142,000, 
bas^ on achieving a ratio of one to every two teadiers. 
We can note that the 1970 ^al by KeyserUi^ (in 
1968) was more than met and as of this writing (June, 
1971) the 1972 goal is well on the way toward hemg 
met. 

A few years there was romrderable debate 
amoi% educators concerning the advisability of pro- 
vi^fii^ teachers with M9%. But the r^ent experiei^ 
of most educators, particulariy those in educational 
piogran^ for diiktren from poverty areas, h^ made 
dear the need for teacher aides. The questions now 
arming concern how aides can be sei^ted, trained, 
and u^ mc^t effectively. 

The use of auxiltery personnel in the classroom 
is not r^w. College ^udents, h^ school students, and 
parents have for many ye^ ^s^sted classroom teach- 
ers in various ways. The assistant has been given on 
both a vc^ntary and a paid ba^ 

An At^t^, 1970 survey of practtees and utiiiza- 
tiQn of aidffs found that while few states have ^K^fic 
t^isiation relative to aides, ne^ty aB have developed 
«mie policies, procedures, regulations regarding them* 
(See Appendix A). 
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Non-teacher tn^ructimial Staff, PuUic SdH>ds, 1967 
andGoaUfor 1970, 1972, «id 1977.' 
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E^^kid^, fiiUy acemttimt pemms sitving c$ uadtm, 
prindpafs, sup&vtsm, tittmam, gukkmcf and p^^u^ 

mifschleffcf st0f» fit^(d§t m oillef pemonf 4t$titbit 
t^ehm in (nttructtomi ftm^i&u. 

^ Ptc^^imi St filter gr&wfhmtei^e^Uiry§m* 
R^rint^S frnrn iMn fi KeysnUng, Aef^^ingNiitiaftwm 

Sarm th§ Sdioo^ Confm»ee on Eeonomie fwgim. Wsi^ 
iogfc^ Deecrater 1968. 



There are several realms for the growing empha^ 
on die of auKilhuy i^rsonn^ As deminds upon 
the sdioois incrme, aides can help to make sdiools 
better pte^ for children to learn. As educ^on takes 
on mw dimenstoimt such as wider currteuhmm, flexi- 
ble scheduiii^ team teachtag, and individiiaUzed in- 
struction, the ^dier*s tarfc becomes incrmi^ly ex- 
a^^ting and his need for time for reflation aivA pro- 
f^ional growth be^mm more acute. In addition, 
the aide has conw to be more than a mere helim to 
the professtonal teacher; he is an important demmt 
in the strategy defied to meet the ^»^al leamii^ 
n^s of disadvantaged chOdren aiHl to mitigate the 
difficulties in conmiunkatton that are apt to hamper 
tte middten;!^ teacher in his relatiortt with lower- 
dass pupfls* Tlie eff^tiv^iess of aides, howew&r, 
iH>t Urnited to dasa-ooms in poor ne^borhoods ; they 
are increaUn^ beii% used in all types of schools. 



Currmt DevdopiiKiit 

These jMt few years have a significant ae^l* 
eratkm of tiie use of paraprofe^nals to the public 
sdtools: 

-The implen»ntation of the first te^dation in 
^cation (ind^ ht any of the human services) 
AThich provides a comprehend apprrach to 
personnel deve!opment« the Education Prof^ 
stons Devetopment Act. In particular, the latmdi- 
ii^ of the Car^r Opporttmities Prc^am* 



-The utilization of more than 200,000 pampto* 
fe^ionab* across a broad ^>ectnim of actMtin» 

-Tl^ consequent coi^eration hi many states of 
the rote, rest^nisibilittes mA n^hittons pe^ 
tinent to the use of mdi {wrsonnet. State de- 
partimnts of education and State boards of 
education have i^u^ poHcy statements and 
gukletines. 

-The ma^r invoKrement of the organizatkms of 
the teachers, the Mational Eduction Asasc^ 
tion and the Americfloi Federation of Teadiers^ 
in these programs. 

-The e^blishment by both the Commi^kmer 
of Education and the Secretary of the Impart* 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare of para*' 
professioral prc^ms as key priority areas, 

-The proliferation of ntater^b,^i<k8, and audio- 
vfeual aktes to a^ in the'fat^ten^ntation of 
programs.(&e Bibliography). 

Importance of P^iofes^b^ Perwnnel 

What has been found to be the m^n ^hte of teach- 
ers* aides? The most extensive mdy of the u» of 
aides m education was conducted for the Oflk^ of 
£«>nomic Opportunity by the Bank Street College 
of Education. Ammg the malor fhtdit^ (puM^ted 
ii Septemter, 1967 under the title Ahw Q^em and 
Aoks in the Amerfcm Sefwol: A Ikmfy ofAw^tary 
Pi^mnnetin Bdmattonf were the following: 

-Low-ii^ome auxiUaiies with mhiimum educ- 
tion appeared to be capable of a^ing with 
the leamii^-teadiii^ process in the chssroom 
with benefits to the pupils, (^rticuLirfy when 
the auxilmries were carefully trained and sete^- 
ed. 

-This meaningful occupational role for k>w*in* 
come, edticationally di^dvant^ed {^rsonsoOen 
appeared to have a {H>sith« impact upon their 
familtal and community roles, as weD as upon 
their self-concept. 

-Auxiliaries often appeared to serve as rale mod- 
els for poor chitdren-which n%ht well be a 
^ifl<»nt nK>tivatioiml factor in the chUd^ 
or youth's development^ 

-Many teachers who participated in the prc^ram 
reported that they perceived tl^ir own roles in 
new perspective after working with aides in the 
classroom, that is, as more h^hty profes$tonaI» 
with empha^ on d^nosis, ptannii^, and &h 
ordination rather than solely upon teacher- 
pupO interaction. This new tokt was seen as 

*No sis^ adequate term has been defi^gACd tDdefcdbet^ 
wto, facing fmntal credenttiU amt/dtr ti^ traditional tsainiss, 
petform vaboui^ ftif^osu to tlw tntinan tmices tttdi as 
heaKh, educattoa atsl welfare progzaim. For vrant of a better 
teim win grnmaOy use parapfofet^onal, althot^ inters 
ehangiog H widi auxiliafy perfaitnel {tsam^ in leveral Ea^em 
stato) am! the ^imal ternu aide, or teacl»r aide. It ii in^ 
eiting to note that the persent who c^eapy thw posfticms 
have come to call themseNes new careerists and new pixK 
fmionats (see New Carem Newilette^, }kw Caie^ O^elop- 
sfmit Center* New Vork Unimsity, Pal!, I968K white the 
r^reen^rg. New YoA fchoote cat! tftcm "^tping teael^f,** 



^tive rather thm as a imbstitute for teadi^* 
l^ii interaction. 

-A client outcome wm tteit aU concerned- 
ft^ta^Hstrators, supeivtors, t^^er^ and 
dlhry per»mnei (cran^tm* ^trricuhim 
dahsts, efc.)-4uul to ^'lethink*' their rotes mi 
r^atiot^is when aides wtt teiroduced into 
a sdiool system, in or<ter to develop viable, 
ptnrpc^bl teaia^ wrA to hit^te aO availabte 
school senim to mti pi^ ne^ 

«-In eimice, the intrcKluctton of aux^rtes ap> 
p«»pedtohaveacat^fcimpacton the develop* 
ment of alt rtries in tl^ ^ooi ^tem, 

Tt» Need for Ttainfaig aid EdtiwUon 

The 1^9 anno^ r^nm of the Comn^rioner of 
Eitec8ti<m, in discussing *T^cher Aides'' makes sev^ 
eial ii^m^t general points r^dii^ the trainii^ 
ofsdd^* 

-Hie amount of pre-service training dioithl be 
taitored to the backpound the ii<te md to 
the role he wai ptay. In general. It should be 
brtef, and should imdude worksbojH, sesnhtarSt 
d&ois^ns, etc. It should directed to^rd 
making the aide profident in jmcto school 
tadcs from the Hrst day he enters the dassroonu 
Perfcmum^ criteria diould be used to deter* 
odM the amount and type of training givem 
Hie pograms idiould be ^nned jointly by 
»:hool syMems* b^itut^ of h^er educa* 
tim, coimnunity a^nci^ and profe^ional 
staff, and pmtop^nts. 

-Insetvioe trainii^ shotdd also be fitted to the 
aide's role, and should generafiy cons^ of 
^ipervised, on-ihe^b tridning, largely throi^ 
confer^m and semlnais, cou^d with individ* 
ual mimselii^ and remedial work h) reading and 
the use of lai^ua^ where needed. 

-As teachers and ai<tes wis work together, th^r 
diould be trateed tt^ther, '*Cb-tf8hiii^*' pro-^ 
vides m>t only tte mm effective trdning for 
tej^ers and aides alike, but also the basis for 
ctt^ and effective workii^ and social relation- 
sh^ between them* 

-Trainh^ should inchide devetopment of ^ific 
skilb and kiK»wte(^ of the geneml principles 
of human development. It should also inchsde 
the developnmt of know-how: how to 
inihtencet«ichers,Mniin^ratfon, school board* 
professiontd and union giot^. But over and 
^ve (h^,the training program should inflate 
educatkmai th^sry and practice. A ctoiely 
supervise practteum the most effecth^e 
m^ns to bring this about. 

Thus, it can be ^en that: I) the use of parapro* 
fes^nal personnel has grown with great rapidity in 
the past ^verai years and app^rs to have become a 
pemmnent Oxture on the An^rican edtiN»tk>nat 
stfttf ; 2) the parapntfei^nal, with appropriate trahn 
ing and education, can nmke an hnpimant contribu- 
tion to the learning of chfldren, as well as to aiding 
the teacher; 3) for both tl^ eiTective work of the 
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pMiprctfimional and theto own perwrnU <^lo^ 
mut training ^ucaiion m mtntbi. Such 
snd education should not cmly the 

i^i|uisttkm of professional ^SIs tmd attitucfes but 
alH> the credential whidi are both valued and de« 
mam^ by school sy ^en» and our society as a whde* 

OCCUPATIONAL OPFORTUNITiES 

The present ^ a tfane of un^akity ^ to tl^ exa^ 
dimensions of employment oppor^tfes in sdioi^ 
(te the one land, ttere are ^sertions dm: *TI» 
tether shortage k over**; there b (or surety wlM be) 
a glut on the Job mar'set; tocal sdirot systeo^ are 
ing difBcuhy in meetii^ the present bui^ md imte- 
taking their present mff and cannot afford to 
1^ additknml personnel On the other hami, we 
bdk^t the wamh^ of the progm^ti^tors mm be 
taken with sonK measure of caution as ihey are the 
mm who not too long ogo predicated e^er increase 
te^^r Portages* Furtl^mKm, the^ e^hnat^ are 
based heavily on a^unptions ^out the career ^tans 
of won»n which fail to take accoimt of !&ety 
ston of career choke m a remit of wonr^n^ Ifl^tlon 
effort and the consequent redwton in tlu^ d^m>- 
ponionate percentage of women who, too often for 
of a real choice, go into teaching. 

In addition, their ^unqrtions lake Uttle ^^nmt 
of the p»^flity of dramatically new stalfk^ pat* 
term, sudi as Head Start^s one achih to five chOdrm; 
eotttinufa^ smi even increasii^ den^ds from te^- 
ers fctf aides; new resourm tollable through a 
sive public ttrvice empbyment pcogram. And, the 
statements of teacher ghit usually ^^re shorts^ to 
particular geography are^tmier city and some rural 
ar»s;partk^r Helds-spec^ edi^tion, for examjde; 
among panicular types of persons-males, mteority 
group numbers. 

It sMn» then that in m occupational ftetd employ* 
ingnK>re than 11 miHion teacher, nK>re than ^0J3G0 
iddes-and mote every year (2S,000 new aid^ in New 
York Qty in the past Hve y^rs), there win contiiu^ 
:o be o^for employmem opportunities for par^no- 
fes8ionais^4>oth for those w1k> see that work as a final 
goal and for those who see it ^ a steppit^ stone to 
a pn^^Mional career. 

AIDES AND THEIR WORK 

With his characteristic sharpness, Arthur Ifearl dis* 
inguished between three types of stafttng patterns. 

The plantation ^^srem-Raraprofessiomds are 
seen as a permanent protetariat lacking any ad- 
van^ment opportunities. 

Them&iiatf ^tem^Xhttt ^ a diarp distinction 
of rotes, and whRe there may be up^f^ing with- 
in the role (LPN to Sentor LPN, for exampte), 
there is no l^p from role f o role (RN to MD.}. 

7^ cvir^/y (/i^si^-Education which ^ 
built \nXo the job it; seen as a ronthiuous linkage 
between \^rious levels of work* 

The earlHrst usi? of paraprofe^onals in U jS. schools, 
Lancaster's monitorial system (1798), nirety fits 
^ear!*s plantation system** model. Tliere, as an econ- 
omy measure, young men were u^ to muiti|My the 
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number of persons an adult tocher could t^^ Tte 
"^monitor** ^ed ^ little xmte than a transmtokm 
belt from the tei^r to the ptq^b. An unqpbmmt 
for and serendipitous effect w^ itet the monitors 
themsehw turned by te^hing. The "monitorial 
syrtm**died out in the partly due to an ex^ 
of ^e^. In the (XHrt-Civfl War period, with great 
^i^phw^ be^ placed upon certificated teadmSt 
there w» Uttle of paraprofesslom^U. 

Theltey Oty, Mich^, project fits Pearft "med* 
ical sy^em** model, A gmnt was made to Central 
MicM^ &ate CoS^ of Eduction to sutqxm a 
Joim project of the Cotte^ and the Itey City »toot 
system, A study there had ^wed that "tead^ 
wm ^ndii^ myiHim fVom 21 to 69 percent of 
thdr time on non*teadiing chores . . Fi^ with 
ri^ ^mrfbnent, tl» pmject soi^ to dei^kip nwre 
^i;^h« iK^jfs to ttdtts^' ^fr. ^t cottege trafo^ 
women wm emptoy^ as teller aides, A fbud e^ 
uation by the O^ege ftHind th^ t^dms with aid^ 
qmit more time on in^ctimid ^hrities; there was 
Uttte objective evidence b^tftog upon the quality of 
iiMructton hi ^sroon^with teacher aides ^ opposed 
to tho^ without; tether aid^ fadUtated better (te* 
ployment of teadiers and experhimitatim with ^aff* 
ing, althou^ there w& no noti^IHe char^ in teadi* 
^ nmhods; the pn^ram had little effect on ovwatt 
wsts; and many of the aid^ were potential r^ruits 
for t^^iif«(in &ct, five of the inittal e^t went on 
to become tochers), 

Tte program was adopted by mem than 50 other 
Mteh^ systems* Fahfield, Connecticut and New 
Yoric Qty devetoped wlunt^r and paid akle pro- 
grams. By 1961, there were over 5,000 aid^ across 
the country. In I9S6, the Education Testing Service 
omducted a lay rea<tereK{»riment in New Jersey and 
Mamchmetts, ^d thb offshoot of the Bay City pro* 
ffsasL )xaA qiread to some 120 school Qr^n» by 196K 

SmnnfiiriSEing its efforts In this area, Uie Ford Foun- 
dation, whidi provided st^^rt to foy Oty and many 
»i^^dve efforts, wrote the foUowing: 

The s^flisnce of the Bay City ty{» of pro- 
ject isthatait^areus^to improve /ftei?tfi^tt^ 
ofetkicatUm by freeing tochers to q^md their' 
time in acttml teaching. This use of aides i^ a 
dtetinct dep^ture fh>m the ps^ i^rtfeularly 
from the monitoriai ^em that fiourtehed in 
the MS. a ^tu^^ or more ago, in whidt aides 
were t»ed to ^ucate la^e numbers of chihtren 
tnexpen^ty-and inadequately. 

But the general a>nsenms was less optimistic than 
the qK>nsors; it focused on the fact that aki^ were 
not replaeements for teachers, and that the use of 
akies co\M iK>t be a ju^ificatton for lar^ classes. 
And, for many m the hicr^idngiy oigani;^ teachir^ 
profession, Bqr City came to be rememtwred ef- 
Ibrt to hire **dt^p teachers**. A survey of articles in 
the profe^onal educatfon Journals between 1942 
and 1 957 found critic of aide programs charging that 
aiites were used to Justify h^t chmes, that not alt 
teadiers couki woric ^th aides, that ev^ihiation was 
diffioiit, and ti^ use of akIes encour^cd rote learn* 



k^* Advocates claimed that aides were a vi^abte 
ttoq^orary tfuit the ^suchhii was emfa^ 

Iqr tftt of ano^ aduh« and tlu» tl» aide was a 
poi^te tti^lttt recrait, 

IX, Tttdop, in his compretensive e^nmnlnation of 
•econdaiy education, put forth six cathodes of teadi- 
» ftmctlons; profeisional teacher, panq^iofimional 
ass&tam, derk, gewral aide, comnumity consultant, 
staff q)eciatist* This pr<^>osaI is the fti^ repression 
of wtet n»arl bheOed the ^'nttdidd system** nuHtel; 
that sharp role differentiation with no mobility 
from rote to role* 

iibaxy of Trtmv*s ideiacmie to he incorporated hi 
the woric of the Committee on che Exp^imental 
Study of the St^ in the Secondary School A 1962 
study of the sewndary school involved found most 
iktes were te»:hers bi trabihig. other college tfudenu^ 
G^ege traii^ aduhi , ami teaM of afi, other adul& 
Itie m^r ftinctions ttey performed mre ^ lay 
teadm, clerics* obj^tve test gr^lers, library asi^stants, 
and sti^ haQ sup^vtors. At aU grate tei«li,a 
atrvQr of 8<X) New York &hool (ttstriets found that 
51% used psraprofe^onals (a total of 2^389), with 
excee^Hi^y favorable renths. 

SumnttT&Ung th^ ^tt»tk>n shortly befon the new 
thrust of the anti^verty effort^ Robert Anderson 
wmte. 



(ktfy a de^ ago. when pBot protects hi the 
^ of mcHm aid^ and otfi^ nonptofes^nal 
a^ants flrst bepn to appmir hi tht* UteraturOt 
tte pm^tomfaiaie r^ctton erf the profeiarton wm 
t^thre. even hostile, tn 1964. it is nue to ffaid 
diitti^ons of utflization of »hool personnd in 
whidi noniNfofessionate m not ^^d<»red a wd» 
come aiklition. 



ESEA and th» Smge of Aktes 

Tl» biqptementaticm of the Elementary and Sec^ 
ondary Edu^im A^. aIoi% with the EcmomicC^ 
portunity Act, 1^ to a hmea^ hi the use of 
I^mprofesskHtals. In 1966. a «tfvey ftmnd that 2% 
of the pfi^iaim then opctating had begun in the 
petkMt 193049; 17%, 19S&S9; 36%« I96(V64. and 
4S%» 1965^. lime national studies by the National 
Edu^tftm Association's Research DivitiM and smaller 
sim^ hi Indhma and CMifomfai. ahho^ not of 
comparable unhw^ show the chai^ bi parapro* 
ftaionid employnmit fimn 1M5-66 to t96fr69. 
(Tahte I)«Tiend&ovi^ this pertod applied to fa^ude: 
*HUi h^eased use of paraprofessionats; 
a higlm percentage of |^ parapiofe^nab; 
stable concentratimi hi the elementary pades; 
-a sU^t Aift to more faistructkmal acthity« 
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E<hicaiios on the state of the edtiCAifa»i profnstoa^ 
libom the concentrarif^ of |»fiprof«^Hial pw^ams 
to |K)veny mighhorlKH^ Khoott. 

A mmdnrr <rf m» and locat Audiet minor ttM 
tmhrni jB^eifi. In CcHtnty* Michigan, the 
pmimfftskmid to teaci^ ratio was idKNit I to 4«5» 
SB)d pafifHof^skmate were ai^^ned to twenty^bt 
^if<mm^titte«A t964rfp(mon Ittfatoispn^fan^ 
took a vety cool tone toward paraproft^^ to 
inmuctfonaf 8<^ivtt^ However* by !%7 the state 
h«l enacted legislatira speeiftedfy aathorisdng local 
BMrds of Edtt^timi to en^rtoy nofMMifkated per* 
sonmL 

Any effort to e^mtuate p\xpQ performance ^ com- 
pbcated, and the compUcaitom aie increased mray* 
fold when one seeks to isolate tfie eHect of a pArti* 
oitor &ctor« sudi as tt» rote of paraprofesstonate^ 
ii{»n that perfomiance, Stui^s of performance m 
cmqdteated by qiwstiims of vitet crfterkm is to 
t^-st^ as reading swies and t}» or RK>re 
subtte n^^ures in the cognitive ar^, to say m^hb^ 
of the aff^ive domain. As to identifyii^ the effwt 
of particuiar itq»uts, the diainnan of a ^udy gioi^ 
ass^ing the in^ct of teacher performance (the most 
studM variabte) upon {mpi! performai^ st^iHi. *te 
tf^ f^mnt momm cmwt nuAe my son of 
fwnrif^fiit qtmrtmtt^ e^^nme of the of 
tm^^ an aiuleru acf^emem. TMs^ in as»ssing 
tte roie of the paraprofessfona! upon pupS leamtag 
we mm sctk a vw^ty of methcNls and soiiroes» and 
emi sOt express results with some coition. The (bta 
whidi foUow wrre coUec^ from many soimes, 
came to the issues from different vwta^ pointF^and 
sot^t ai^wers to varying que^iima. We beyeve diat 
u^ther they do want no sH^ study dots (or em 
do)-tftat is, make a persuasive, althmi^ ^»tred!y 
not fiialf argum^ tfiat pv^mfessioftats throng 
ttefr ifirect im(^ upon sttidems positive^ effi^ thdr 
teaming. And, beyond this indication of dimct effect 
upon^ pupil« ttutie iteta as to eff^ upon teadiers 
•"Chan^ in the ailoc^n and of their time aid 
thetr behavior , which altow for g^ter attention by tf» 
Richer to pupils* 

The American Institute for Raearch» on behalf of 
tl» OfHce of Education, conducted a wivey of the 
pr ofessi on at education nteratme, 1963-1968, that 
desmbed compensatory educate programs Of the 
IfiOO pn^rams de^ribed, 23 were firand to hive 
yiet^ *^asured educattonal benefits of cognitive 
achievement^ Of these 23, lO-or 43%-invo^ed the 
ttse of paraprofesskmals. As mdioited above* there 
were relatively few paraprofessicmai programs before 
I96S, andt wtth the bg in reportis« upon »»icMed 
pfograim, thete were few rep<Hts in the tt^rature 
before 1967. ft is therefore, unlikely that anywhere 
near 43% of the total samj^ of 1,0CK) programs used 
parapiofiNsionab* 

The most continuously studi^ paraprofessional 
program in edt^ation to date is that at the Mirme^Bt 
fatiBc Schools. Between 1966 and If^, that qf^Mi 
employed between 225 and 300 paraprofn^onals. In 
the spring of 1967, a survey of 231 |waprofes^on^ 
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km^ S4% in the derimtary gnuies, 9^ fimato ai^ 
a meiUan age of 37.5. In these dmn^eri^ics the 
para^fes^nals in Minneapolis api^r to be ^nOar 
to thim across tte nation^ atthoi^ th^ differ f)rom 
mm pn^as^ in the amount of trehiii% «^fdi tl^ 
r^eiv^. in orcter to test the effectlvenm of parapio- 
tesioiud performan^ upon pupfl tetmii^ a Oaiy 
ws» inducted durii$ eariy 196^. NiiM khuteri^nten 
cimea, ei^ with atout thirty puplb* half of whom 
ii«re Bbdc, selected. Three dass^ i»d no ^dea» 
thr»lu»t<^ ttfd diree had Hve aUes. AH cta^ 
mre given the MetnTpoBtan Reading Readiness Te^» 
Form R, in Jmuary atHi then agafai in &by. 

Thc^e elmes with one a^e made a 50% gr^o^ 
total gain than did tho^ with no aide,or bitermof 
per^tage i^gain over pretest, tht^ with one aide 
gahied as con^i^i with a 19% ^in for th(»e 
with no ahte. On b^ total gain and i^rcent^gahi 
over pretext tht^ with fh« aicto did better 
thra thmt with no aide tnit not u well as those with 
one aide. The mtthors si^g^ed &i:it one r^on m^f 
Ite in the man^emrat problems i»est^^ with such a 
tege numter of athtlts in the cbsooom 

A Gudy of paraprofettiomd prc^^ms in rural 
Kentudcy compared ctas^ with paraprof^sionals 
pre^t in the ^isroom for different rutmbers of 
tours per d^. Pbraprofesskniats in the Model Sdkool» 
whidi had 235 ddhtren* worfud 4 hours per day; 
tl^ in 5 other sdiooU* with a total of 1,061 
dren, woriced L5 hours per day. While the desire of 
pupils to que^ior^ was abmit tl^ ^nw in the 
two ^ts of sdioois, the children hi the Itfotlel Sdiool 
feh they ^Id Btk more cptestioi^, Abo* parapn>fes* 
atonab gave o^rttmity for more arthlties ei^yed 
by the diildrem 

While the foregoing prc^iams consktered miy the 
paraprof^fonats" ind^meity as a special qit^UIca* 
tfon, an Artit^on, Massachusetts, prognmi wi» cott- 
oned with the qwcid effect of males upon efemen* 
tary children, *^ject Male^, b^n tar 1967^ 
invohmi partHlinw vK^meers in kindergarten throt^ 
thhd gnuie in three elen^tary school; durh\g the 
fbft 3 j^araof the pro^, 1 ,102 chOdrsn were smed. 
The project took » its tfartn^ potot the fad that 
some 80% to 90% of aB prinwy diildren who had 
SMial or academic difftculty were boys. It was foimd 
on tests of psydioh^^ devdopment and acadentfc 
i^ievement: 

-Sign^antfy grater h!^»roven»nt in scares from 
fiiB to sprfr% on the Evanston Drawing Tett of 
Eniotk>nat »td A^mic Achievraient was 
found for 247 khider^rten boys in male«ak!ed 
elates than for boys ht control {^oups* Im* 
provement was ato greater for girls in the male* 
aided classes, althot^ not as gmi aa for boys. 

-More s^ifl^t and positive attitudes to^rd 
sdiool and work activities were found in boys 
who were in mate^^ classes ^ opposed to' 
those in fem^*or non-akf «t ctasiss* 

-The rmmber of boys performing at or above 
gra^ level was s^nifkantly ^eater in mate- 
aided dasses than in the female^r noiMided 
dieses. The d^ree' of thte im|»rovement in* 



in the seomd and third ym of the 
progiam. 

The ^udi^ discumd above have desert {^a* 
prof^s^als woricii^ as generatess in the cl^^oom. 
Urn foOowit^ three ^udies rq^rted to them per* 
ftmning qjeciateed t^ks. The middle sdioob of Ham- 
mond, Indiana, paraprofe^ionah in a coriectfi^ 
reading program. Between 1967 and 1970» they con- 
duwed a audy in the of paraprofes^oral pernm- 
nel in intenshw corrective reading infraction. The 
referral artteria fc pupils to the program an IQ 
of 90 or above and reading level ai km a year below 
^e; in fact* for the pupite in the program over 
the three years, K} rai^ev^ from 75 to 126, and 
ients WW from one to five y^rs below grade in 
reading. About 60% of the pupifs w«re boys, 25% 
from disadvantage &miUes, and they were about 
equally divided amoi^ tte Sth, 7th and 8th ^des. 

TTiere were twenty>two paisf^ofc^nab, ten of 
whom had chiliren who had had acactemic difficulties. 
The childien received approximately an hour per 
week h»tniction from the paraprofi^sionals. 

T1» ^ormam^ of the children helped by the 
paraprofes»onate was rampared with a matched con* 
trol group. The project dirwtor summarized the 
data as foQows: 

On the basisof thecompar^nofexf^dmental 
and control subjects and average ^wth ^res 
with the norm of expectation, h can be stated 
that paraprofessfonab can be us^ effecthrety 
in provkiing remedial readir^ instructions at 
the middle school level. 

Much this same model has been used in some fifty 
other communities in tweh^ Middle-West states. Tlie 
par^rofewionals were given twenty-one hours of pro* 
grammed instruction in tutorii^, uul they worked 
with the diildrcA about an hour a wcvk. A s^ficant^ 
greater proportion of the tutored children progressed 
nom»lIy"-that advanced from the second grade to 
third grade-then did those in the «>ntrol group (59^ 
and 41%, respectively). .\nd those receiving tutoriii 
were 59% le^ l&ety to need to be sss^mi to a spedal 
education class than were those in the ^ntrol group. 

A tutorial pn^m for dUldren with serious rea(^ 
retardation diow^ gehis for both the children and 
their paraprofessional tutors. In that program* para- 
professionals worked in 4 Brooklyn ^etto schoote. 
They tutored 105 children two to four times a week. 
Three of the paraprofe^ionals had ru> h^ school 
d^ma« and as a group their reading level rawed 
from 3rd to 1 2th grade. 

Final evaluation of the program siM>wed be- 
havioral and readily inq>rovement among most 
of the 105 children. Tutors gamed in reading 
level, in imi^t into the school as a social q^em. 
in sensitivity in child development and mana^- 
ment and in teach^ methodotogy. 

The three reports above de«:ribed the effects of 
paraprofessionals in programs for students who were 
not doing well in school. In another report, the Fenn* 
ville, Mich^n» project found thai paraprofesstonals 
greater effect upon the more gifted sttulents. Two 
grou|» of 9th grade girls were divided in order to ob- 
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tahl »]ual ^oups based scorns ftom the Califomia 
Te« of Mental Maturity. At the end of the year, the 
tw cbss^ were conq^red as to marks, te^ scores* 
days absent, and requ^ for more adwinc^ course 
the next y^r. Ba^ upon these aiterfe, ""mtdents 
with greater intell^ce a^omplii^ more by the 
addition of trdned aide «aff p«r cl^, \i^er^ the 
average and less ^e are not affected as markedly"*. 

AffMtive Aim 

As diflkult as it is to meagre a)gnitive teamb^ 
(and to i^late the factors which influence it) the 
tadt is even more difRcult in the affective domain. 
Rather than a airvey of findings from a wide variety 
of sources as we presented in the preceeding section 
»ncemii« ojgnitive leamhig, here we will focus 
the ftjdir^ of a sin^ «u^; the bibil(^aphy 
notes other studies in both the cognitive and affective 
ar^ It exambied the work of some 3,500 parapro* 
fi^kmals oi^toyed in the New York Qty public 
schools who were primarily engaged hi woridi^ in 
the d^sroom. I^raprofe^na^ when a^^ to 
klentify their nu^t a>mmon activities from a check- 
list of 1 75 items, elected the foltowing: 

--tatkii^ quietly to a chiki who upset or dis- 
turbing the cla^. 

-stoppir^ arguments and fights among students. 

-assfeting pupOs with leamii^ drills in readily or 
n^th^natii^. 

^hig over a paper with a child to point out his 
errors. 

-Ifetenir^ to chikirm tell stories, 
-pronouncing and spellftig new words, 
-listemi^ to children tell about their school work 

and their problems, 
-listening to children or give reports, 
•-explaining school rules. 
• c^' «ecting homework {apcrs. 

uf cour^, a number of these items are outside of the 
affective aiea; however, others are directly hi the af- 
fe^ive domain and those outskte were seen as nip- 
portive of that area. It is. interesting that the item 
selected most frequently (by 71% of ti^ paraprofes- 
sionals), 'talking quietly to a chiW Is in the 

affecthRe ar^ and was elected nu^t frequently by 
principals and teachers (77% and 73% rcqjectively) 
when they were asked to identify the most ^^duable 
Ktivity from a list of typical paraprof^onal tasks. 

The study also intervieiK^d pupils. Atout ninety 
percent of the elementary pupils ^d they eit|oy^ 
coming to school more since the advent of the para- 
professtonafe than formerly, ftinc^ and teachers 
said pupil attitudes had improved and the m^ri^ 
of principals said that attendant had improved. Most 
I^rents rept»rted that their chUdren were more inter- 
ested in scf.ooL The students reported i^cehHlng en- 
couragement from the paraprofessionals, and princi- 
pals, teachers, paraprofesstonafe, and parents all re- 
ported that pupils were takif^ more pride and show- 
ir^ more interest in their work. 

Teadters reported a better relationship with chil- 
dren in their da&ies, and indicated that they had 
Seined a better understanding of the atfroundfiig im- 
munity and its inhabitants. (Most paraprofessionals 



Hved to the iimnediate neight)orhood of the school 
in which they worked). Principals reported that th^ 
had been afl'ected by the use of the paraprofessionals 
in that they have more posttii^ feelings about their 
own jobs and enjoy their ^rk more* 

Abnost seventy percent of the parents interviewed 
reported that th^ felt the school had changed for the 
better ance the paraprofe^nals ^me. Interesti^y, 
numy parents said that the paraprof^onals had in- 
fluenced their thinking about their own education. 

Otiier Rotes 

We have concentrated on cla^room roles for para* 
profi^^naI& But one cannot leave this topic wiUiout 
at ie^ a brief mention of other rotes ihey haw 
pbyed in schools. At Indian boardii^ schools, native 
"Mormitory teacher aides'* play a key role in bridging 
the gap tetw^n school and home, as well as sup* 
portii^ teaming in a number of ways. And most urban 
sc)K>ob employ {^raprofessionais in school-community 
liaison work. 

&hooI counseling work an area of both {mrti< 
jular shortage and special of^rtunities for ind^- 
erous workers. As Eric Ward, the director of New 
York City^s college program for paraprofesstonah, has 
stated, 

Experience has ^own that atten^ to send* 
tize present coun^lors to be more versatile fai 
dealii^ with their client's problems imve not 
resulted in as mudi effective communication 
as has the use of paraprofessionals for ind^enous 
counsetors who possess life skills that pre<enipt 
their lack of fonnal training. 

Ward hard4ieadediy points out that the ind^enous 
worker brings the advant^e of "^his ability to re^* 
nize and deal effectively with ^rationalizations*.*' TI^ 
indigenous worker is im gullible; the professkmat 
coun^tor who has been taken* by the client is !e^ 
reacted. 

Coumelor programs usii^ indigenous paraprofes* 
sior^b operate in a number of communities. Detroit 
uses ^referral a^istants**; Pittsburi^ school attendant 
^es, the Baltimore pupil personnel a^istants who 
assrmbte case information^ pertic^ate in counseling 
scions* and provide follow-up and referral ^rvices. 

A Greenleigh Associates study ^owed that hidig- 
enous workers were the most effective in teachif^ 
Adult Basic Education. A New Jersey project used 
paraprofessionals to design, devebp, administer and 
evahiate an adult education program. The project 
u^ twenty^our paraprofe^onals-aU were poor» 
twelve had been on welfare, nine had less than a high- 
schoof diptoma and the others had no more educ- 
tion than the diptoma. The workers surve)^ com- 
mtmity ^eneies as to their programs and resources, 
recruited students, establidied an adult educatk>n pro- 
gram tnvohing more ihm seven hundred people, ar- 
ranged for instructors and classroom fadlit^-one 
ch^ was moved to a ne^borhood bar when atten- 
dance declined at the or^nal k>cation, and evaluated 
the courses, A report on the project conchided: "By 
the end of the ctemonsiration, the trainees had de* 
signed and were conducting more than 50 different 
adult education courses for disadvantaged ne^bor* 
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hoods. It ctemonstrated that nofqm)fessionals can be 
trained to perform many of the tasks of the profes- 
sional adult educator**. 

While the impact of paraprofe^nals would appear 
to be ^atest in their dffect eff^t upon {ntpUs, par- 
ticularly given the quatities of the ind^enous 
worker^ their role in freeii^ the teachers* time is im- 
portant to confer in that it is what most parapro- 
fesdonate are employed to do, and for the effect they 
have on the teachers* activiti^ 

The Minneapolis ^udy desaibed earlier asked 
teadiers how much paraprofe^n^ freed them to 
do {inning and preparations and to woii; directly 
with pupils. To the question on time for planning and 
prei^ation» the teachers* responses rai^d horn zero 
to twenty hours, with » median of three hours. Thus, 
(;ombhiing the two nr. J'ans, the use of {^raprofessim- 
als in the Minneapolis pruject med t^dim approx^ 
inrately seventeen hours a week. SimHar frndh^s have 
been reported from numerous prc^rams. For example, 
a study of Wisconi^ progran^ reported that 86% of 
the teachers with paraprofessionals have been able to 
devote s^niOcantly more time to individual pupils 
as a result of their presence, and 86% of the teadiers 
felt that the climate for leamh^ h^ b^n significantly 
tmpro /ed through the services of a i^professfcmal. 

A study for the Horth Carolina Comprehensive 
School Improvement Project, after notlr^ the time 
saved for teachers as a result of the paraprofesskmals* 
work, went on to state that. 

Teacher time is incr^singly redirected toward 
the central goal of ir^ructional hnprovement 
in that (a) more time is ^nt in giving pupib 
individual and small group attention; (b) more 
time is devoted to a)operative plaiuiing of leam* 
ing opportunities for pupik; and (c) more at- 
tention is devoted to the pupils personal-social 
needs. 

Furthermore, not only does the presence of a para* 
proflsssional lead to the teacher havmg more time iA 
the cl^sroom to devote to both pupib and prepara- 
tion while in class, but it also leads to more prepara- 
tion at home. It ^ems that the role of the parapro- 
fe^onat as another adult in the classroom encourages 
the teacher to this greater preparation. 

A careful study of paraprofe^nals and teachers 
in first to fourth grade classrooms of the Pbrtland, 
Oregon, public schools revealed impressive evidence 
as to the role of p^aprofesionats. In the five-hour 
teadiing day, teachers in classrooms without parapro* 
fessk>na!s spent ninety-two minutes in instruction; 
fifty minutes of this time was ^nt in iiKtivkiual or 
small ^oup instructkm. Teachers in classrooms with 
a^es instructed an aver^ of one hundred and nine 
minutes per day; sixty-seven minutes went for in* 
dividual or »nall group instruction. 

Thus, there was an increa^ of nearly twenty per* 
^t (20%) in total teaching time by the tedchers and 
of over thirty percent (30%) in time devoted to indi* 
vidual and small group instruction by the teacher in 
cias^ with paraprofesstonals, as compared to those 
where the teacher was alone. In other w(»:ds, the 
introduction of the paraprofesstonal into the class- 



room gave the teacher more time (df t^hii^ partk^ 
uterly for individual and msH gnwp instruction. 

}n addition to the extra time ^iiich the tead^r 
had for instructional activittes, the paraprofe^p^ 
q>ent one hundred and twenty-nine mhiute$ per ua/ 
kk m^nicttonal activities. Thus, from a situation of a 
teacher atone delivering an average of ninety 4wq min- 
utes per day of instructions, a teacher and an aide 
deiivaied m\ a^rage of two htmdred thirty-e^t 
mtoutes of instructional activity per day. Also, the 
paraprofessional ^nt an a^iage of one hundred and 
ei^teen minutes on routhie ta&s per day. 

As mSik^ as the» data are, nonethel^ the 
study^s dir^or points out that "teacher work r(^ 
remained essentially the same as the rote of tea^iers* 
without-aides In conventional ctas»oon&^ It is e^n* 
t^ then« if we are to adiieve real tea^ tii pupil learn- 
ing, that carsAit attention he given to roie develop*, 
mmt for teacher ami aide both in the as^^ment of 
the work to be done (see the tssk analysis whidt 
follows) [bebw] and in the traimng and co-traiitii% 
of both teacher and aide training sections). 



Conctosion 

Ba^ upon their study of fifteen i^raprofessionM 
programs, a Bank Street College of Education team 
said that the introduction of the paraprofessional 
orved as a catalytic for<» in the development of new 
roles for all the parties in the school ^stera. They 
found that particif^ting teachers perceived new roles 
for then^elves which incfoded a higher level of pro- 
fe^ionali^ with emphaste on diagnosis, plannir^, 
and coordination, Teacl^rs themsehr^ saw this r^w 
role as additive rather than as substitutive for teacher- 
pupil interaction. 

Some of the benefits to pitpll« paraprofessicmal 
(their term is "^auyUiary"), teacher, school, and com- 
munity is described in an earlier Bank Str^t College 
rqH>rt. 

1. To the pupil, by providing more faidividualized 
attention by conc^ned adults, more nwbillty 
in the classroom, and more opportunity for in- 
iK5vation; 

2* 7b the t&ich&r, by rendering his role more sat- 
isfyii^ in terms of status, and more nonage- 
able in terms of teaching conditions; 

3. To the otf^ professhmlSf by increa^ng the 
$»)pe and efTectivene^ of their activities; 

4. To the auxiUary, by providing meanin^ul em- 
pbyment which contributes at one md the 
same time to his development and to needs of 
society; 

5. To the 5ch(^ladrfUnistrator, by provklif^ some 
answers to his cfitemmaof ever increasit^ needs 
for school services, coiq)ied with a shortage of 
profes$k>na!s to meet these needs-a sohitkm, 
not the soluti6n, and certainly not a panacea; 

6. To family Ufe, by giving auxiliaries, many of 
whom may someday become parents, the op* 
portunity to !eam child devetopment princ^^tes 
in a reality situation; 

7. To the community at large, by providii^ a 
means through which unemployed and educa- 
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tion^y di^tdvant^ed persons may enter the 
n^i^ream of {m>dwtivity. 
^t we are seeing here is a pK>gram of broad- 
effect, touching upon the school, its entire 
staff, the paraprofes^onal in her life outside of the 
school, as well as having a si^iific^t intact upon the 
pupil. In many ways, the xo^ and style of the ^hool 
is aflected, as well as its ^ructure and organization. 

A Mudy conducted by the First National City Baidc 
soi^t to m^ure the knportan^ of various factors 
as they affected reading ^res. Tl^y studied fifth 
grade readii^ scores in the city's 557 elementary 
stools b) I^. In rank order, they found the foik)W'> 
ing: 

^nificant improven^nts in readir^ skills were 
associated with a prindpai*s t^lief that he had 
a ctmipetent profe^<Mial staff hi the fourth and 
fifth gracfes; respected his teacheis' aides woric- 
hig in the cla^x>om md u^ them extensively, 
had me^ii^i parent and community invoh^e- 
ment in the school and practiced or supported 
innovathre adminsstrath^ or teaching techniques* 

And, in con^ructing a school quality index, the study 
30% of the we^t to the principal's attitude 
about the use of paraprofes»onaI $t^ a ranktaig 
h^er than any other ^ngle factor or pair of related 
factors. 

The extensive New York City study noted above 
asked teadiers and prindpab their opink>n ^ to the 
most important characteristics of an efTective para- 
profe^nal. To the surprise of the hwestiptors, they 
replied as to variables such as education, age, sex, 
ethnic badcgrotuid, but emphasized personality char- 
acter&tics ntch as personable, able to relate to other 
{^ple, stabie, mterested, knowledgeable, and intel- 
ligent, in that order. 

In terms of con^iation between fixed personal char- 
acferi^liS and performance b& a {waprofessional, the 
study found that "^e, marital statia. number of 
children, racial or ethnic background, income, educa- 
tion, previous job experiem® or years of rcsklence in 
the City, were not connected with whether a para- 
professtona! was rated as "most effective' or least 
effective' by the school princij^." 

The authors summarized their flndii^s on this 
point ^ting, 

there are few limits on the kteds of people who 
can perform satisfactorily as paraprofe^nals, 
and; 

a very broad l^nd of the population can be 
con^dered eBgibte for paraprofesstonal work. 

SPEQ AL ABILITIfiS REQUIRED BY AIDES 

Of a>ur$e, one seeks in potential woikers with diil- 
dren, good physic and mental health; warmth, an 
interest in and a desire to work with children; and a 
vital interest hi learning. It would appear that little 
else ought to be a prer^isite for sudi a role* The 
several Bank Street College of Education studies in- 
dicate the key issue in paraprofe^ional performance 
h not the extent of his ur her previotts years of school- 
ing but the nature of the training provided as part of 
the employment program. 
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Hie »immaiy of an evaluaiiofi repcm by the Vi^ 
verstty of Virgink School of Education on an aide 
tiabii^ program in Buem Vista and Lexii^on, Ken* 
titdcy made the point ^dfl<^y» 

It shown that the educatirnial badcgrounds 
of the aides were not ^sequential in pi^dict- 
if^ the i^tn^ the mipervisif^ teachers would 
make com^ming the aides. Whether aides had 
completed twdve or only six years of formal 
sdioohiQ was not ^tisticatty s^ficant in pre- 
ass^sing their «>nipetence as paraprofessional 
members of teaching teams. 

And n Washii^on, D.C. reports sMIar findings. 

The experiei^ of TAP (Teacher AKie Program) 
points to the conciuston that successfiit pi^or* 
man^ » not necessarily related to the aide*s 
educational background: the group of TAP 
aides rated in the top 27% for overall effective-^ 
ness by their tethers included son^ ^it^io had 
not com{^eted h^ i^hool. 

The experience of TAP, therefore, does not 
we^ ^nst drawing from the uiHler-educated 
community for teacher aides. In fact, there is 
much to recommend this practice. 



ACTIVITIES PERFORMED BY AIDES 

The ^riety of activities in which aides are engaged 
is limited only by the universe of activities of the 
schooL (Sk>me representative activities and job de* 
scripttons are included as AppeiKiix B). ^tsed upon 
Ic^ kept durif^ a year by 50 aides, in addition to 
derical, housekeepir^, and monitorial tasks, aides did 
the following: 

Direct instructional support iasks including: 

Circulating in the dasa^m to see if children are 
completbig their work, and giving help where 
n^ed. 
> Giving spelling tests. 

listening to children read individually. 
Riding to children* 

Workii^ on a specific skill area with individual diil- 

dren in all object mas. 
Assisting the teacher during art projects* 
I&lpij^ chikhen who have been absent make up 

m^Bdv^rk. 
Givii^ make4tp te^s* 

As^ting in school plays, musicals and such* 
Assisthig in role-pteyif^ or socionirama activities. 
Ftoviding emotional »ipport and close supervision 

for the child havif^ behavior problen^ hi the 

ciassrrom. 

Interpreting behavior atui non-verbal communica* 
tion to the teacher who may not be familiar 
with the community* 

Taking over the class \^en an emergency requires 
the teacher to leave the room* 

Trntmiating for the teacher and child in bi-lingual 
communities* 

Supervidr^ small group activities for special pro- 
jects or re^rch* 

Givhig or repeating teacher*prepared instructions. 
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Reinforcing a lesm presented by the teadter in a 
small group sstmtion with diiTermt kinds of 
acUvities* 
L^enii^ to children ^ell stories. 
Helping dittdren took \xp information. 

Community oriented ta^ks hichidii^: 

Makii^ home visits to new members of the com* 
munity and sduiol. 

Making home visits hi the case of the frequently 
abs^t or tardy child. 

Hdpdng to plan and or^nto parent meetii^* 

&rvkig as a liaison with the community in explahi- 
hig the school role, goals and the various 
vi^ provided by the schcK>L 

Interpreting in bi-Ungual conununities. 

Dou^ census surveys for the school. 

Recruitii^ for kindeigarten or q»eciai school pro- 
grams* 

Tedmicai tasks including: 

Settbfig up and operatif^ fibnstrip, fthn, overhead 

and opaque projectors. 
Makii^ transparencies. 
Laminating visual teadiing aids. 
P^reparing materials and mountii^ them on bulletin 

boards. 

Makir% p<^ers and other visual aids such as grapte, 
maps, etc. 

Operath^ tape recorders, record players and video- 
tapes* 

Chediing out and retivnii^ fUms, tapes, record 

and sden^ kits. 
Pre^ring classroom displays: rot work, decora- 

tkms for the hoUdaj^, ^nce table* 
Cc^lecting pictures and other mater^Is for cla^ 

work. 

Beyond these general activities, one can narrow down 
^de functions in terms of ^cific work ass^nments. 
For example: 



Fre«School Aide 

Arran^ng mat^ials, »tppBes and furniture for the 
daily activities according to teacher n^de plans: 
easels, paints, play equipment and so on* 

Preparif^ {^ints and mixir^ a ^^riety of recipes fof 
modelir^ material. 

As^ting with outer wraps and tying shoes* 

Telling or readii^ stories. 

Supervising free phy activities such as the d<^ 

romer or block area. 
Acting diildren in getting out and putting away 

play equipment. 
Givfog first aid for minor cuts and bruises* 
Helping chfldren with tolieting needs. 
Participatii^ in organized ^mes* 
Preparing snacks. 

Cleaning up after snacte, lunch or art projects. 

Setting up and takh^ down cots for naps. 

Settif^ up tables for lunch* 

Cloning up after a sick diild* 

Stayfaig with a side child until the parent arrhr^ 

Assi^ing hi art and music activities* 

Collecting monies: tuition, milk fees, etc. 
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Assuming responsibility for arrangif^ ftekl trips, 

permis^n slips, etc. 
Taking care of animals, cleaning c^es, fish bowb, 

and so (Ml. 

Stroigiitenii^ the room at the end of the day. 

Aide in the Ttaii^te Mentally Retarded Cbss 
.\ssisting with good grooming habiis-sltowit^ the 

child how to brush his hair, brush his teeth, 

cat^ for his fingernails, dress himself, tie his 

shoes and so on. 
Assisting the child in practicing suu! skills m watk* 

ing up and down stairs, crawling and so on. 
Carrying and Sifting chiktren who are not suHicient* 

iy mobile. 
Working on basic speech sounds. 
Feeding the able children at snack and lundt 

time. 

Assisting in toUeting. 

Working on basic color recognition. 

Calming a distraught child. 

Settiz^ up and takit^ down cots for rest periods. 

Supervising rest periods. 

Working on basic word recognition, with empha^s 
on safety words-stop, go, cat!tk>n, dar^r-^or 
social words- men, women, girls, boys, wash* 
ronm, toilet. 

Tatkin $ to and with the children. 

Pfeyinj with the children in general kinds of piay 
or play geared to learning specml games or skills* 

Assisting with musical and art activities. 

library Akle 

Asking in the supervision of student derks-he^ 
ing iO set up their daily work schedules and 
seeing to it they are canried out. 

Handling cituilation routines-checking carcb and 
renewing and checking out books. 

Following up overdue and lost materials. 

Typing, ending notices, opening mail and filit^ 

As^sting students in k>cating materials, 

Helpiitg to set up audio-visual equipment for indi* 
vidua! lUtening or viewing. 

Proc^ing all new books including typing, cata* 
logue carck, books, cards and pockets and plac- 
ing plastic covers over dust jackets* 

Processing ail new audio-visual materials-stampings 
cataloguing and processing fibnstripSt record* 
ings, pamphlets, etc. Notifying teachers immed* 
lately of materials of interest pertaining to their 
subject area, and that the materials are ready 
for their t^. 

Assisting with inventory at the end of the year. 

Scanning new book lists and catalogues— typii^ 
items of interest concerning such things as new 
books, equipment and materials for future pur- 
chasing file. 

Reviewing monthly periodicals and bulletins for 
items of interest, and pas^i^ on articles to ad- 
ministrators and teaching staff. 

While the acthrities (and the job descriptions in 
Appendix B) are iUustrathre of the work done by 
aides, one wants a more systematic method for the 
designing of the work to be done by the aides. One 
approach that has been used consists, essentially* of 

O 
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""^reddfatg out"" of the profe^onais* (teadier) work 
the '*non-profe^ionar tasks. For a number of realms 
this is a less than satisfactory procedure. It does not 
recogni^ the contribution i^raprofessionals can make 
in the key teadUng/Ieaming process; it produces a 
most limited job for the aide; it does not lead develop* 
mental^ to a career progression for the aid; where 
the aide is a minorify group member it places her in 
a tow-leve! job, partaking more of the qualities of a 
maid than an aide. An approach which is more satis- 
factCHry is tliat which looks at the entire teac.'iing 
leami^ enterpri^, i^ys the various components 
(activities and tasks) and devetops a hierarchy of dif^ 
ferentia! roles, incorporating a career progre^n and 
building upon the skills, experience and capabilities 
of the various staff numbers, ^d devebps new roles 
for ail parties. Among a number of techniques which 
incorporate ^ch notions is the task analysis proce- 
dure developed by tlie New Careers Training Labora- 
tory. New York University. (See Vivian C. Jackson, 
Task Anaiysis, New Careers Traintaft Laboratory, New 
York Unh^rslty, 1971). 

Task analysis is basically the process of dividing a 
job into its various parts, A clear description of a 
whole job may be developed in terms of its various 
parts. A completed task analysis provides the basis 
for significant by-products. These inchide: 

Criteria for job select km. 

Pre and ln*service trahiLig designs. 

Career ladders. 

Job de^riptions, arui 

Guidelines for academic courses and curricula. 

A completed task analysis provides the school 
system with the basic Informati «: to: 

Determine what jobs have t / be performed to de* 
liver quality services to the students. 

Determine where ond how eadi job is to be per- 
formed to deliver efficient and effective service. 

Determine how the work being performed can be 
objectively evaluated ^ain^ ^ency goats and 
service needs. 

Determine entry and selection requirements for 
new agency emptoyees and provide guidelines 
for training programs! 

Connect career oriented skills training to basic 
educatk>n and other academic programs to 
provide meaningful, work-related education op- 
portunities for pre^t and prospective em- 
ployees. 

The power of the task analysis can be gained to 
its fullest only when performed under the cmiditions 
of the ^^eciflc ^hoof where the work is to be per* 
formed. The following examples are meant to be 
iUustrative (based upon real conditions) of various 
facets of the task analysis approach, and are not meant 
to be models to be adopted as is. 

First, in the task analysis one identifies activities 



which are (or are to be) perfornied and a rou^ 
rmking of them is made. Here we pre^nf chree 
acttvtties which could be pertbrnif*'^ by entry level 
workers in a second grade clas. nmi. For each 



activity, we jihow the specific km>wte«^e/sktHs nec- 
essary to perform the activity and the condsfions 
(where, how. by whc^n, and with what equipment) 
under which it is performed. 



POSITION: Teacher Aide - Elementary School 



ACTIVITIES 


SPECIFIC KNOWLEDGE/SKILLS 


CONDITIONS 1 


ENTRY LEVEL 

Teaches the formation 
of the letters of the 
alphabet in manuscript 
style to individual pupils 
and to small groups of 
children. 


MUST KNOW: 

How to cut and display letters of the 
alphabet. 

Letters of the alphabet in and out of 
sequence. 

Difference between upper case and 
lower case letters. 

How to form letters of the alphabet 
in manuscript style. 

MUST BE ABLE TO: 

Write the forms of needed letters 
correctly. 

Leave equal spaces between words. 

Begin names, litles. etc. with capital 
letters. 


WHERE: Ouiet cv^rner of clasnmrn 

HOW: Give instructions t;> children 

Write letters on portable blacklniard. 

Allow ample time for copying of letters. 

Provide broken line outlines of individual 
letters and help children to till them in. 

Mount and display pfctitres of letters. 

Supervise alphabet games* 

Supervise ctuldren in forming tetters on 
then own. 

Examine children's work and help 
individual child*'en to correct simple 
errors. 

WHO: Classroi»m Teacher 
Teacher Aide 

WHAT: Pencils* penmanship paper, 
letter forms. p<.inable blackbv^ard, chalk, 
etc. 


ENTRY LEVEL 

Teaches recognition of 
the alphabet letters to 
individual pupils and to 
small groups of children 


MUST KNOW: 

Letters of the alphabet by the way 
they look in manuscript and printed 
forms. 

Variations in the sound of tetters. 

Phonetic elements of sounds as 
determined by their in words. 

MUST BE ABLE TO: 

Form letters correctly. 

Hold pencil and chalk correctly. 

Distinguish between similar letters 
- e g. r,L, - P,F, - C.G. 

Recognize and sound letters and 
groups of letters (AKE, AY, ER, etc.) 
and Wends (CR, PL, OR, etc.) 


WH^E: O^iet co.ner of classrmMn. 

HOW: Shows and describes single 
letters of the alphabet. 

Pronounce name of letter presented 
clearly and distinctly. 

Encourage children to repeat the tetter 
name. 

Stimulate visual imagery - e.g. *'the 
letter A hwks like ..." 

Conduct drill activities to reinforce 
learning. 

WHO: CtassrotHn Teacher 
Teacher Aide 

WHAT: Appropriate classriwm aids 
and materials. 


ENTRY LEVEL 

Assists children in 
recognition of alphabet 
letters in and out of 
series. 


MUST KNOW: 

Letters of the alphabet in and out 
of sequence. 

MUST BE ABLE TO: 

Group words togetlier that begin 
with the same letter. 

Devise and create games and 
exercises to reinforce letter 
discrimlnarion skills. 


WHERE: Quiei corner of the classroom. 

HOW* r'f^flHtlt'lts ftrllt Hff iVffti>Q trt 

■ . V V'ilUukkS Ul Hi U^ilTtliWS ill 

recitation of alphabet from A to Z. 

Show single letters for recognition in 
and out of series. 

Conducts exercises cg./Till in the 
missing blank". 

WHO: Classroon^ Teacher 
Teacher Aide 

WHAT: Letter fomis 
Exercise sheets 
Flash cards, etc. 
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Qcit can carry the task malyds mrcise in a 
number of directions depending upon the goal sought* 
Here we take a single activity which might be per- 



fonMd by an entry level worker in a seMnd gra<te 
ck^oom» and develop a training and education 
de^ to equip the woricer to perf<»m the activity. 



TASK ANALYSIS 



AcnvmE^ 

Elicits stories from 
children to 
reinforce concept 
of seqimce 



SKILLS 

Must know: 

• Kow to U^en effectively 

• How to encoura^ diiidren toward completion of a story 

• All time favorites of chil(ben*s stories 

• How to u^ a children's anthoic^ 

• Use of group methods to fadliate learning 

Must be able to: 

• Provide a^ropriate words and phra^ s& needed 

• Assist children in sticking to main theme of story 

• Provide guidelines to help children foQowseqi^nce 

• Delhrer iimructtons clearly 

• Interpret non-verbal behavior 

• Encourage pupil participation in relating previous experiences to new con<»pt8 and principles 

• To devise and create simple games and exercises to reinforce classroom learning 

• Maintain one-tOK?ne relatjonship with pupils 



TRAINING COMPONENT 



EXPECTED 


EXPECTED 


OUTCOME 


(HJTCOME 


(trainee) 




Demon^tes ability 


Able to tell 


to encour^ 


stories 


ddldren to tell 


effectively 


stories alcnid. 


and in 


effectively, and in 


sequence 


sequence 


Uses 


Provides 


de^ptlve 


appropriate worth 


words and 


and phrases for 


phrases 


children 


appropriately 


Hei{» diildren in 


Sticks to the 


sticking to main 


n^in theme 


theme of a story 


of a story 


Assists diildren in 




following ^quence 




in story tetlina 




Delhrers 




instructions 




clearly 




Exhibits awarene^ 




of and sensitivity 




to non*verbaI 




behavior etc. 





SESSION 
TOPIC 

Group 

Maintenance* 

Listenir^to 
and telling 

stores 

Reading aloud 
effectively 

♦Denotes 

^eric 
training 



Applies to 
several 
other tasks 



OBJECTIVES 
(for trains) 
TRAINER WILL 
BE ABLE TO: 
Encour^ children 
to tell stories aloud, 
effectively (using 
gestures, inflections, 
etc*), and in sequence 

Sid> objectives: 

• develop ability to 
provide appro- 
priate words 
and phrases for 
children as needed 

• develop ability 
to assist children 
in sticking to 
main theme of 

a story 

• develop ability to 
assist children in 
following seqtience 

• develop ability to 
deliver instructions 
clearly etc. 



OBJECTIVES 
(fordifidien) 

To be able to tell 
stories aloud to class 
effecth^ly and in 
sequence 

&ib objectives: 
Devek>p ability to 
use descriptive 
words and phrases 
in correct sequence 

Develop ability to 
maintain Bstet^r 
interest 

Develop ability to 
l^en and speak 
effect hnely 



TECHNIQUES 

Demonstration 

Role Play 
Film 

Micro teachfa^ 

Protocol 
Materials 

Peer 

Evaluation 

Supervised 

Workshop 



Continued 
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EDUCATION COMPONENT 



RELATED COLLEGE COURSE 

Children's Literature f jr 
Etementary Grades 

• Dramatic presentation of 
children's lit 

• Rantomine 

• Survey of diildrew'j lit 

• Sociology of small grcups 

Child Deveto{mient 

• Motor development of 
elementary age children 

• Cognitive development 
(attention span* 
vocatHiIary) 

• Characteristic behaviors 
of elementary age children 
(physical, emotional and 
social) 



ROLE OF THE COLLEGE STAFF 

Plamiii^ oioperatively widi cla^room 
teacher and pariq>rofe^onai trainer 

Providing materialt aids* and 
guidance fat the developn^nt of course 
content and teaching ledmic^es 

Joint monitoring and evaluation of 
tasks related to college course 

Joint review and program modification 

CotmseDing and tutorial servi<^ 

College credits for inservice trainers 

Development of laboratory cour^ 



ROLE OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL CTAFF 

Planning cooperatively with classroom 
teacher artd college staff and 
{^raprofessiotiai trainer 

Pit)vidhig materialt aids and 
guidance in the development of 
course content and tracing 
techniques 

Joint monitoring and ob^rvatton 
and evaluation of tadcs related to 
cdlege cour^ 

Joint r^w and program 
modification 

Supportive ^rvices 

Laboratory experiences for 
trainees 

Structured opportunity for LEA 
staff to be apprised of progre^ in 
delivery of the course 

Paid release time for trainees 



&mpte Si3b Descri^icn 

We can also use the tas^^c analysis to ^^lop a job 
description which tells t? e fK^rker what 1» is atpect^ 
to do, to whom he is respon^ble, and upon what and 
how he will be ^pervised; gives the siq»ervisory 
staff a consi^ent description of each position; and 
shows each employee where he is in the agency 
(school), what he can learn, and where he can move* 

SAMPLE lOB DESCRIPTION 

JOB TITLE-Teacher Aide Elementary Grades 
NAME OF AGENCY- Jackson Elementary Sdiool 
SALARY RA>K;E- 

ENTRY REQUIREMENTS -Applicant must reside 
within the school district and must be able to 
lead, write, and speak effectively* Miftimum age 
requirement 18 years. Relevant life and work 
experience wiU be favorably assessed. 

Gei^ral Descr^tion: 

The Teacher Aide provides assi^ance to the class* 
room teacher in the area of instruction, recreatim, 
classroom ofganization and maintei^nce, record ke^ 
ing, and home/community relations. All activities 
are performed at the directiooi and under the super- 
vision of the classroom teacher. 

The Teacher Aide assumes responsibility for max- 
imum i^rticipation in the academic and trainii^ pro* 
gram which is integml to the goat of impmvii^ the 
quality of eduction for all children in the district 
schc^is. 

Spec! He Description of Duti^: 

L To assist the cl^sroom teacher by reviewing 
and rebiforcing lessons initiated by the cla^ 
xwm teacher with individual and small grouf^ 
of children. Typical activities mi^t include: 



• reading aloud stories 

• helptog children to learn to count objects 

• reinforcing recognition of the letters of the 
alphabet, etc. 

2. To prepare instructional materials and to assist 
in the setting up, operation and maintenance of 
various instructional equipment and aids. Typ* 
ical activities m^t inchide: 

• operating ditto machine 

• setting up Science ccraer 

• preparing bulletin be ards 

• oi:rerating movie projector, etc. 

3. To assist the classroom teacher in necessary 
clerical woric, e^., daily attendance bqok« pupils 
oftlce record, dental history card, etc. 

4. To participate in weekly and long-range plan* 
ning with the cl^oom teacher, {n additim to 
instructional activities, such planning m^t 
include: 

• observation of special days and events 

• field trips and vteits 

• school-wide activities, such as health testhig, 
etc. 

5. To ^pervise large groups of children at work 
or play to allow the classroom teacher to work 
with ^atl groups or individual children. 

6. To' contribute to enrichment activities by utiliz- 
ing special talents and abilities, e^, art, music* 
needlework, dance, etc. 

7. To foster greater understanding within the com* 
munity by maintaining open communications 
with parents and other residents regardti^ the 
instructk>nal goals. 

8. To assist in implementing classroom routines 
such as storing of materials and aids, and the 
cteanif^ up of work areas. 

9. To f(^ter a warm and open atmosphere in at! 
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contacts with children. To encourage them to 
participate freely tn all activities at their tndivi> 
dual levels uf interest and ability. 
lO. To perform other related duties as required at 
the request of the classroom teacher. 

Sui^rvisory Control: 

The Teacher Aide is directly resp^^nsihfe to the 
cia^room teacher for the conduct and implementa^ 
tion of activities descri!>ed herein. The grade level 
Team Leader confers with the aide and the classroom 
teacher, jointly and individually* to provide assistance 
where needed. The buildii^ principal has uhimate re- 
sponsibility for the conduct and Implementatiiin of all 
activities of the total school program. 



Evaluation Criteria: 

Ferformanr^ based criteria for this position have 
been developed. The classunim teacher, the Team 
Leader and the principal participate in the overall job 
performance evaluation of the Teacher Aide. Evalua* 
tions are based on direct obser^'ations, conferences^ 
and written pri>grcss ^mmaries. Priigrcssand Evalua- 
ikm Conferences aa* scheduled by the Team Leader 
on a quarterly basis. 

Other factors considered during the overall ap« 
praisal are: 

• attendance and punctuality 

• ability to relate in positive ways with the chi* 
dren« classroom teacher* and colleagues 

• creativity in the preparation and implementa- 



SAMPLE CAREER LADDER DESIGN* 

This sample career ladder is an illustration of the way in which activities 
can be selected and placed on a gradient to implement a 
realistic career advancement plan. While we have 
selected real activities for this illustration it 
must be kept in mind that this repre^nts 
a very snail segment of the total 



number of task« performed in 
the teaching function at the 
second grade level. 



CAREER STEF I 



lob title: Teacher aide 

Entty requirements: No 

format educational 
requirements. 

Acthltfes: 

Pferformed under full 
supervision and direction of 
teacher. 

- Reviews letters of the 
alphabet with children. 

^ Introduces seasons of 
the year. 

- L^ads children in singing 
songs. 

- Scores children's written 
work. 

- Reviews number 1-20 with 
children through simple 
courting games and 
exercises. 



CAREER STEP II 



Job title: Educational 
Assistant 

Entry requirements: One 

year in-^rvice training plus 
one year of accredited 
college work. 

Activities: 

Performed at the direction 
of, and guided by, the 
cfassr<K)m teacher. 
Continuing supervison, but 
less fonnaK 

- Teaches difference 
between upper and lower 
case letters, 

~ Introduces weather 
concepts and relates them 
to the sea^ns of the 
year. 

Helps children to develop 
an awareness of movement 
and rhythm through use 
of simple musical 
instruments. 

- Kagnoses and evaluates 
errors in child*s written 
work. 

- Reinforces concept of 
sets (groups of things) 
through utilization of 
everyday objects, (e.g., 
chairs) and special math 
aids« 



CAREER STEP III 



lob title: Educational 
Associates 



Entiy requiremrats: Two 

years of in^iwrvice training and 
two years of accredited 
collie work. 

Activities: 

Conducted under the guid* 
ance of teacher. !s expected 
to use some discrelionsry 
skills during joint planning 
^ssions with teacher and 
in conduct of activities. 

- Teaches formation of 
letters in manuscript 
style. 

- i^ans weather displays 
for classroom showcases 
and science exhibits. 

Helps children develop 
the feeling of mood, 
movement, and story 
when listening to music 
by encouraging children 
to interpret feelings 
evoked by music. 

- Plans with teacher remedial 
work for children. 

- Introduces concet of 
ordinal and cardinal 
numbers 1-50 to small 
groups of children. 



CAREER STEP IV 



Job title: Teacher Intern 

Eatiy requkements: Three 
years of in*service training 
plus three years of college. 

ActKities: 

Plans and conducts activities 
primarily for review by 
classro^im teacher. Joint 
planning activities provide 
opportunities for ctassrmHn 
teacher and teacher intern to 
share information and ideas. 

- Teaches lesKMis tn 
penmanship. 

* Plans field observation 
trips to reinforce content 
of weather study, 

- Helps children to express 
their own ideas and feel- 
ings through ^mple 
compositions and 
innovations on standard 
scores. 

- Participates in confer- 
ences with classroom 
teacher and subject 
specialist regarding 
individual pupil 
defit?encies. 

- Teaches basic operations 
and symbols for 
operations to small 
groups of children. 



*Abbffviated des^ develapt*<t on hierarchy for 2iKf grade ievd 



tion of suppiementary instructional and recrea* 
ttonaf ganics« cxerciti^^, and materiaU 

• quality ot'parttctpation in tit^ in*Hcrvice training 
program 

Advancement Critem: 

To advance to the ptuilion of bducattonal Assis- 
tant the Teacher Aide must satislavioriiy c\>ntplete 
the following: 

• 30 hours college credit 

• first year in-service training program 

• two C4>nsecuttve semesters of supervised class^ 
room work 

• demonstrated c^^mmitment, empatliy and ex* 
pertt^ in working with children 

The school district assumes responsibility for facilitat- 
it^ the ^cccssful completion of the above items. 
Paid released time is provided for maximum participa- 
tion m the academic and training programs. Additional 
supportive services include coun^ltng and tutorial 
servfces mid special services where needed, such as 
child care, transportation, supplementary income, etc. 

One can use the ta^ analysis to build a career 
ladder, tncorptiratrng a successive level of responsi- 
bility for the performing of increasingly responsible 
activities which demand commensurate dcilK train- 
ing, and education and which are rewarded with in- 
creasing responsibility, status and pay. 

What the previous |above| examples and illustra- 
tions are is just that examples and il!ustratH>ns de- 
signed to Sliest the potential of the Xi^sk analysis. 
Its power can be achieved to the fullest when done 
collaboratively at the local scene based upon the real- 
ities of those conditions. 

COLLEGE PROGRAMS FOR AIDES 

An October, 1970, study of college programs for 
parapmfessionals employed in all human service fiekis 
offcis a useful report on those in education as nearly 
half of the programs studied were in this one field. 
The study revealed that the paraprofessk>na!s per* 
fortned with Ciinsiderabie academic success, that the 
alleges were making many changes to accomm^yate 
the new students, tliat most programs were in the 
field of education and of recent origin, and, while 
programs were at ci^lleges ail over the wuntry, there 
was a clustering on the two ci>asts. 
Among the key findings were: 

Gnulcs 6(K^ of the paraprc^fessionals did as 
well, and 209 did better than regular students 
enrolled in simitar ci^urses. 

i>h)pfWf5 - At SOT of the schools the rate 
w^ tower than for other students, it w^ the 
same for another 24%. • 

Students - There were nearly 20,(X>0 parapro* 
fesstonai students at the 162 institutions in- 
cluded in the detailed analysis; M% were female. 

De^^re granted - 7(K?^ granted a twty-year 
degree. 2(Ff a one-year certificate, 10^ a four- 
year degree. 

Oedits - 67% assured transfer of all credits to 
a four.year program. At 1^ A A degree was 
|3itned in two years, in three at an addititmal 



23^. granted credit specifically for work 
expfrietUH?. 

Certi/kation - 14'7 of the pri>grams reported 
changes in state certifk^tkMi already won; 
ant>ther 14^" were working on such changes, 

Carwr Lmkien - College programs were anir- 
dinated with employer career ladders at ^2^ 
of the pri^rams; but only 57' r reported that 
pmnKHions had iicctirnrd as a result of the col* 
lege program. 

A third of the programs indicated that tliey had 
changed their entrance requirements. Changes in- 
cluded trial admisskms, enroiimenf without a hfgh- 
schiH>l dspU>ma with or without the requirement that 
a GED be earned prior to the grantii^ of the Ciillege 
degree, admission bised upon interview, use of a 
committee to revkw all facetsof an applicant's **case**, 
**open admissions** to workers in a particular agency 
or under a particular fecteral program, k)wering of 
grade or examinati4>n standards. Tliat two-thirds of 
the programs iiad not ch:mged their requirements did 
not ttecessarily indicate tli&t they maintained standards 
inappropriate to j^raprofessionals. For example, over 
half of thi>se which had nt>t changed their admim^ns 
requirements did not require eititer a high-school 
diploma or equivalency degree for adult applkrants, 
-Alaska Methodist llniversity. in its Head Start 
Supplementary Training, New Careers, and 
Career Oppi^rtunities Pri>gram. Iiad altered its 
ad.tiii^on requirenwnts to accept students 
•hto. gh an interview and ai^roval by ciHnmittee. 

sud;-na City (Cal.) Colie^ admitted students 
witluiut trmtscripts and witliout testir^. 
-Colorado State University did not require en- 
trance examinations; all high-^hool diptoma 
and equivalents were accepted. 
-Honolulu Community College Ipd an open ad- 
missions policy for all New Careers program 
enrollees. 

-West Georgia College had dropped its high 
school dipk>ma or SAT sct^e cut-ofT level for 
parapn«fe^k)na!s. 

At «3me colleges, wtiole new sequences had been 
devebped with new ci^urses, defined ot^ectives, con- 
tent areas to be covered, required readings, and ex- 
tensive bibliographies. More frequent than new courses 
of study was reordering of present courts. 

Among the changes were placing the job-related 
cour^ first, placing first courses of nK>re immediate 
use and interest, teaching **upper division*" pmfes- 
skmal courses at "bwer divisi4>n** level, running com* 
bined lower and upper dtvtskin courses, etc* 

Tlie qi^stion of **rfieltered" or mixed class com- 
{Ktsition for paraprofessH>nals lias been a continuing 
issue for pn^ram designers. The paraprofe^ionals* 
**speciar* characteristics, needs and interests encour- 
age classes for them alone, perhaps with the conse- 
quent of st^matization, while a de-emphasis upon 
their specialness and recognitk^n of the values to be 
obtained from attendance in cla^s with indents of 
different backgrounds and interests leads to "mixed*' 
elates. About a third of the programs enrolled para- 
professkmals only in separate cla^«. a quarter en- 
rolled them only in mixed classes, and the retnatnder 



enro^ them in Rotate ^ smne ndxed 
das^ Nearly 70% of t>» coH^ gpve at km some 
coums ofT-campus, frcqtmitiy at the {mrapiofeR- 
^nate* pbce of enip!o}nnent. 

A ^Qtiai amcem, of coutm, is how i^iraim- 
fesaionals perform in tiw coBege pmgram. Ref^ms 
from ifidivklual programs* such as that at the Gener^ 
Coltege, University of Minne^^ta, «jgge$ted that they 
were doing sB^tty better than others in the ^e pro* 
gram. The broader national sti«iy conuborated this 
finding. Some 20% of the parq>rafe8Sfoi»h were 
doii^ better than thi»e enrolled in simflar raurses^ 
60% were doing as well, and pn!y 9^ were doii^ 
wof». Similarly, the paraprofessionals' drop-out rate 
conq^ared favorably with that of other ^udents; at 
50% of the institutnons* it was lower « at 24% the ame, 
and at only 9% was it higher. 

Suc^sses fell into varioi» ^tegortes: pieces tit 
die areas of program initiation and development, cur- 
ricuhmi development and innovation, ac^tan^ by 
the a>Uege of new views and admission of persons 
into college pn^ran^ who might not ordinarily h8\« 
been admitted. That is, »iccess with the a)nege ^em 
to accept the concept of i^raprofe^nab ei^ing 
bi work-study prc^rams ufing the college as a vehlde 
for ttreer promotions md mobility. 

The second area of success lay within the employer 
^mcy itself: providing released thne, oHen with 
pay; acceptance of the work-study ^rcept by agency 
admin&irators; seeking chai^ in state certifkation, 
etc. 

Another area of »iccess was focu^ around the 
paraprofessionaJs themsehes: grater enthiabsm for 
their jobs, high motivation for improwment of job 
and life situation via coltege rours^ and degrees, 
certification, etc.; positive alteration of self-ims^ 
and h^ degree of success within the college situa* 
tion. a»n^ administrators wrote of their succe^: 
Alabama University: 

^Setting everyone who had not finked high 
school ready to take, and the GED te^. 
Everyone has now acOTmpli^ed this.** 
Alaska Methodic Uhiver^y: 

*^etting the Head Start aides into r^uJar 
rourses has been our greatest ^t»:m as well 
as getting the fsnthy to revise their courts to 
fit the Head Start aides' ne^."" 
San Bemadino Valley (Cat) College: 

*^ery low drop<out rate. Ne^ly all students in 
classes T.A. 25 and f^. 26A are em^yed s& 
aides. They are h^ily motH^t^, attend chsses 
regularly and complete the classes.^ 
Rssadena City College: 

'IVork-study a>re closes have attracted approx* 
imatety 1,000 non-professionab, pulled in from 
all over the county. To date, approxin^tely 
75 have received the "certiffcate** to which 
tlwy are entitled upon con^>Ietton of four worit- 
study core classes (20 units; 12 theory, &work 
esiperience.) Once hooked on h^r education, 
many are completing general education require^ 
ments for AA degree; some plan to go on for 
B.A." 
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Ui^^ofHartfont: 

"Aduhs have found that they can suoc^ in 

academk: work. Self-worth teveh have cUm)^. 

Attitudes of flatty toward non-h^ sdiool 

padutfes and former imdMtfc foihtres had rad* 

icalty chimged/' 
Wellington Technic In^tute: 

*1Ve have ftmited for ^ and out of that 

mimber, 1 26 graduated."* 

Matfw Plroblra^ 

Univer^ty of Pftt^ur^: 

*^pecial programs are like bi^rd children- 
they have no r^ patents and must extet in an 
illi^^tin^te fashton N>|^ that the money for 
^tinMd ex^esKe is maintained/* 
Roger Wil&ms (R J.) Cdltrge: 

*'MakiRg programs known to target mrea resi- 
dents; gettit^ thm to enroll; eiiminatii^ fmurs 
of comh% ^ck to 5^kh)I alter many years; 
transportation from ne^boriirods to sdiool 
site; and baby*sittlng for mothw.** 
Seattle Central Conmmnity College: 

""Attendwce of those students in New Careers 
courmonly. Providli^ necessary ren^iai work. 
Meetii^ agency expectations for transferable 
oedit for ^y course a student is takii^, ^hed* 
utb^ cta»es on Tues.-Thurs. schedule for New 
Careers and in late aftemron for others. Pro* 
viding the exten^ve emotional and tutoring ntp- 
port n^ded by students. Communities with 
fonding and emptoying agencies.** 
Yakima Valtey College, Ta»ma Community Col- 
lie, Emem Washii^on State CoOege, We^em 
Washii^on State College, New Careers for Wash- 
ington CoQege Con^rtium: 

'to Findh^ faculty tb bridge the worit and 
a^demic worlds and teach in relevant 
ways, (2) Working with four colleges 
made technical assMance and develop- 
ment by program staff difHeuh and (3) 
dm to the hei that we h^ car^rists in 
a mm^r of fields at the same coHege 
program, course had to be general and 
mis^ some indhfiduat needs.** 
A more extensh* mtvey in the Sprii^, 1971, de- 
s^ned to produ^ a catalogue of i^raprofessiottai 
programs at instituttons of higher education, found 
pn^rams at: 

397junk>rcoll^ 
235 senior colleges 
!28universitfes 

ITie study reported that 493 of the 760 institutions of 
h^her educatton offerif^ programs for paraprofes^ 
sionah did so in the fteM of education. By type of 
institution, the br^down of ttose offering pro* 
grams in education was: 

286 junior colleges 
136 senk>r cotle^ 
71 universities 

CREDENTIALS AND CERimCATION 

The current situation as to legislation and licensure 
of aides is Hutd. A number of states have legislation 




f«gardbtg aktefL Thne ii^tide CaUfonite« Florida, It- 
iiiioiSt N«w York, and Ohto, Sotw stat^ have tic^ 
sare pfoceih^; tH<>^ include Delaware, Illinois, 
Iowa, Midtigan, Nev Yers^, New Mexiw,Ohk>, Vcr* 
moM md Wiscomfn itiU others have extensive guide* 
tines issued by the r^pective state defmrtmentsof ed- 
ucation reprdbtg tl^ qualiHcattom* \m, and su{^r- 
v^n of aides; the% include Colorado, Kani^, Mis* 
^^ppi, Montana^ New Jer^, New York, Rhc^ 
Island, South Dakota, Wi^ngton, West Virginte, and 
Wyoming. With the advent of the VS. Ofike of Ed* 
ocation^s Carter CH>portunitie^ Program (COP), ^te 
(teparti^ts of education in eadi ^te are inttanately 
ei^aged in {mraprofessional prognuns and it is likely 
thsl the survey data rated above \^ich w^ rai* 
!ected in 1970 by TEK^A, wiU require updatit^ 
The b«it source is the reqi^ctive state depimnmts 
6i educatkm, ^ch of wfa^ has an offkial a^^ned 
as a co^^rdinator of the COP effort in the state, as 
weU as an offtetal ass^^ to crordinate EPDA, 
tion B2 i»raprofes»onal prt^ams, (Sometimes the 
Num b^vidi»l acts » coordinator of both efforts.) 

Further developments in the ^rtiflcation of ^a- 
professionals are Ukety to be relate to dev^^nents 
in the broa&r area of teacher certification. At least 
sixteen ^tes are devetopiJig m^ns for performance* 
ba^ caseation of school personmL These bidude 
CaSibmia, Florida, Maiytaiui, Mas»»:husetts, Michi* 
gan, Minnesota, New Ham^iie^ New ler»y. New 
York,(M^, Oiegon, PermQrtvania, Texas, Utah, Wash* 
is^ton, and W^min. The ba^ of the effort is an 
{(tomifkation in ptedse tenm of what mt»t go on to 
oiable a child to learn, what and knowfe^^es a 
teadm needs in order to facilitate that pm^ss, ami 
how to me^re posie^ion of the skills and know- 
ledge, in a performan^*based certification system, 
no longer will pei^i^ be a^wed to te^ timply 
upon ths bffi^ of acciimulatii^ a number 
of college credits, or passage of iiretevant tests. 

In Washington State, the foct» fm been on rede^ 
signii^ teacher education. Consortiums comp^ed of 
representatives of profeoional associations, school 
penonnelf parents, md coile^ and unhretfities are 
ei^^ed in frvning new programs and recommend* 
ing standards agaii^ vifhich performance ^ be as* 
s^sed. P^formance standvds were adopted in 1968 
for school support personnel-indudir^ rouimloiB- 
and k & hoped that plans for an staff levels will be 
com{deted by the faB of 1971. Here the emphasis b 
on invotvsmem at the local l^l Eadi consortton 
to r^CHnmend standarcfe to bf applied in programs 
wftNn a specific lo^« On^ the {s^ans are api^o^, 
the A^e ftinction will be to monitor progran^ to in* 
sure fUlfllbmnt of the stand^ds set. The e^entkl 
in^^knt to diange the role of the state and sidR 
the responsibility for devek>ping criterb to the local 
levels thereby aUowij^ con^derabto toway to indivi* 
dual colleges and k>cal groups and counteractii^ cu^ 
tomary pressures for uniformity. The expectation is 
that without any across4he-board ^te requirnnents, 
Uai^ and certification standards will bt more re- 
spond to k>ca! needs and far less resistant to change* 
The stale will certify aS personnel in three st^s- 
preparatory, initial mi ccmtinuing-to insure the 
invoh^ement of all related agencies throu^out the 
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career of school peiwn^. 

Minnmta, with a traditicm of program-approval 
ba^ cert^tion, H ato nKHtfying the state rote, 
shiftily it fh>m a r^la^i/ to an enabling function. 
Hie state will make awdlable the training loc^ ne^ 
mji^. Competent is viewed m a management de- 
ci^n, best determimd at the to^t level, Ptogram 
ai^mhtation t^ forces are compo^ of local rep- 
r^itativ» of all interred imrttes including nrnn- 
bers of the local conummity. Major chat^ in certtfi* 
cation, both in form and in omtent, are undervray. 
Uh Mtiflcation was atK>lM^ by an act of tl^ 
isbture in 19W, Current (mid-1971) {dans envi^ 
two types of certtflcates-entiance and continuing- 
with tl»s htter to run a nmxinmm of fhre yeats. Com- 
mitten in each sdtool ^rtet, «nn{K>^ of profes- 
sonai and community rei^e^tattves, will recommend 
omdidates for renewal. A Mate committee wiU coordin- 
ate activity and »t broad standanb as 
ewtve out of local trainif^ i^s. It is antte^^ated 
that 1^ tegislatk>n will require, for exan^, that 
aO teacher tr^ning institutions offer a hmnan rela- 
tiomprc^am in coi^ction with community groi^ 
diDw a fim to develop and evaluate speckle com* 
petenctes and des^ a program of self-evahiation. 
I^orman^*ba$ed criteria, it is h(^^, will open pro* 
mc^Iunal s^uetms beyond the usual sfa^te hferarchy, 
permitting fkxibte horii»>ntaI and vertical carm pat- 
terns. Uftimately, aO distinctions in title and rank win 
be functional, wii such arbitrary disthictions, as for 
example* the difference between paraprofi^ssiomtl 
ami teacher, now reflecting formal education* wiU 
dfai^c^^ar. 

In Mew Jer^, ^teen statewide tadc form, each 
omiposed of ^ool administrators, teachers, repre* 
sentatim of h^her education-indudiiQ sdioota of 
education and otNr related academic fields, cur* 
rfcuhun ^»ec^l{sts« and m^urement and evalua- 
ti<m spe^al^-fo^ on different teadiing areas. 
The ti»k for^ are si^plemented by advisory com- 
mittees con^Kwd of repr^mtatives of the schoc^ 
civic oqanizations and the a>mmun{ty, to assure 
bi^chig for their rewmmendations. WMle current 
action is limited to initial cert Nation, simitar studies 
will be conduct^ for all job levels within the tthobls. 
Tlie intent is to fi^ ^itifkation fVom dependent 
on any sfa^ form of preparation, permitting assess- 
ment of pertinent sklQs devetoped in any relevant 
trainb^ or experien^-the Pisace Corps, Vhta, or 
communtty woric. The timetable calls for fiekl test- 
ing of new criteria by the faQ of 1972 and formal insti- 
tution the followir^ summer. 

The idea that people should tead) depending upon 
what they demonstrate they ^n do, and not what 
^rses they may have taken, is stial^tforw^ md 
k^ical. Kowev^, there are IScely to be many con- 
straints to r^id adoption of performance^s^d 
tificatton throughotit the country. There are technical 
{^obtems in both the specification of the wo^ done 
by the teacher md the skfib and knowledges nMes- 
sary to do it, and »m grater probleim in i&ses^ 
the ddlls and knowledge. There i& the f^mdamental 
bme of whether to ^ify based upon what the 
teacher candidate demonstrates he cm do (input 
analyst) or what effect it has upon the pupil (output 



th6 program's parikripants: and the community of 
wNch the schun! is a part, it may also seek partki]^* 
lion from area iu state educattun agencies, other ed* 
ucational personne! training programs, and from com* 
munity programs such as an Elementary and Secon- 
dary Act Advisoiy Commitiee, a Head Start Career 
Development Committee {particularly if there is a 
Head Start Supplementarv Traming Pribram), a Com* 
munity Action Agency (anti-poverty^ Board, or a 
Community Development Ageno {Model City) Bi>ard. 

In addition to such a Bi)ard, tl>e requirements of 
operating the program wilt require close collabora- 
tion between college and school. Joint t^k forces, 
committees, work groups, etc., are likely to be neces* 
«ary. 

ORGANIZATIONS AND AS«>aATIONS 

Both major organizationsx>f teachers, the Nation^ 
Education Association {NEA) and the American Fed* 
eratkjn of Teacfiers {AFT), have increasingly given 
8up|K>rt to the empk>yment of teacher aides. The 
NEA, by resolution of its general body in l%8, has 
urged "k)C3l school systems to provide classroom 
teachers with a suf^ritve stalT*; the Association of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA's largest division, shnilarty 
tocu^d {)n relieving teachers of non^teaching duties 
mc urged in I%8 focal associations **io become in- 
voked in the devebpment of personnel policies for 
their ^ides) employment and guidelines for their 
roles and responsibilities**. The Teacher Educatbn 
and Professional Standards (TEPS) Commie »ion, (first 
under Don C^vres, now Deputy Commissioner, VS. 
OtTice of Education, and now under Roy Ede!feit,| 
has given significant leadership, held ccmferences, 
issi^d f^pers, and so forth: and a 1970 NEA Task 
Force on Raraprofessionals gave increased attention 
to the direct contribution they cottid make to chil* 
dren's learning. 

The AFT at its l%8 convention passed a re^lu» 
tton supporting the employment of paraprofesslonafe 
for the special contribution which those from dis* 
advantage backgrounds could make toward the ed- 
ucation of children from these same communities, 
as well as one which focusscd on the relief of class* 
room teachers. And the AFT's Quest Program, its 
professk)nal education arm, has given significant at- 
tentk)n to the utilt/attonof paraprofei^H)nals. 

Both the NEA and the AFT have, in addition to 
expressing sup|K>rt for the utilization of paraprofes- 
sionals, sought to organize them in the local bodies. 
Tfre NEA Task Force recommended and the Associa- 
tion approved { 1970) a provision whereby paraprofes* 
sionals may join state and local as»)ciations with alt 
r^ts and privileges of the Association, except those 
of holding office in the Association and representa- 
tion in the Representative Assembly. On the other 
hmid,fn the AFT there are no restricttons on member* 
rfiip rights for paraprofessiiinals. The largest group 
of organized school paraprofessionals are members 
of tlie United Federation of Teachers, whose contract 
with the New York City Board of Education includes 
a guarantee of 46 weeks uf annual empbyment and 
released time for college attendance. 

In addttti>n to memher«^hip in Nt: A afkl AFT. para- 
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professionate have ateo orpnized association of their 
ovm: in some aimmunities* as in Tacoma, Washington, 
they have won bargaining rights, white elsewhere they 
pi^icipate both in their own a^>cbtHH) and an NEA 
or AFT aftiltate. Additkmal or^niiatfons that have 
related pn^rammatic interests ate listed in Apnen- 
dixC. 



SOURCES OF FINANOAL SUPPORT 

As noted above, the great surge of aides c^ne 
with the implementation of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act and the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. While the federal sources have been cm* 
cial, it is impressive that »:hooi districts have invest* 
ed heavily their own locally rai^ ftmds in aide pro* 
grams. An NEA «udy found that across the country^ 
18% of the paraprofessBonal programs were funded 
through ^ate and local funds atone. And a 1970 
study, conducted by theOhk) Education Ai^ation, 
reported that 55% of the paraprofesstonal programs 
in the state were supported by sta, 'wid/or tocal and 
federal funds; and fewer than 20% by federal funds 
alone. 

In addition to state and iocat funds, the key fed* 
era! ^rces of funds for mde progran^ are: 

E^wntary and SewnJar}* Education fESEA/ 
Aci Titles I, n, HI, V, VII, and VIII all can support 
aide programs. 

Educatkpn Phffes^ns Devehpmenr Act fEPDA h 
Particularly section BO and D which includes the 
Career Of^rtunities Program (COP). 

Vooitionai Education Act 

Ecommk Of^mrtuntry Acr fEOAhVnd^t Title 
il A through k>cal community actk>n agencfcs (CAA's); 
through the Labor Departn^nt administered Public 
Services Careers Program (KCP), esf^ially Pirt C, 
New Careers, and the Neighborhood Youth Corjw; 
and the OfTice of Child Development (OCD) admin* 
i^ered Head Start and Follow Through Program. 

Mfdet aries :^pp(emenrary Fimds 

Many other federal grant-in-aid programs, wliile 
not des^ned and/or directed to support paraprofes* 
stonal eflbrts, permit sudi uses. For example, most 
federal aid progran^ to local school districts could be 
used to employ and/or train aides. Also, programs 
such as Community Mental Health, many programs 
of the Social and Rehabilitation Services, i^rious of 
the National Institute of Mental Health pn^ms, 
sewral of the titles ^f the Social &curity Act, all of- 
fer services to school-^c chikiren and permit (and 
often encour^e) the utilization of paraprofessionals. 

In addition to funds directly available to tocat ed- 
ucation a^ndes, funds are a^ilable directly or in* 
directly to institutfons of higher education for the 
training and education of akies. The^ include ESEA, 
EPDA (including Teacher Corps, as well as B-2 and 
COP), EOA (including Head Start Supplemental Train* 
ing), PSCP, Model Cities, and Titles I and H, and IV 
of the Higher Education Act. Further, efforts such as 
are here proposed need to be built into the area and 
state Vocational Education plans and, where appro* 
prate, into the local and state CAMPS (Comprehen* 
sive Area .Manpower Planning System) plans. 
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miaiys»,) There i$ the danger that fcHru^ing 
meiuursihie skilh will tead to an over-emphasss on 
specifics md tu ignoring bniader {earnings. There 
are various groups who«e iniereiits may be (or they 
may fee] to be) threatened teacher training It^titu- 
tiun», teacher certifying ^encies. teacher unions and 
as^Ktat^ons if they see it a way to question their 
memhcrs' qikititlcatkms, etc. 

While different from performance contrawtii^^ 
voucher sv stems, and c<mmninity control drives* per- 
formancc^based certttlcaiion shares with them a 
grounding in discontent with the way things are ik>w 
done in the schools, a focu^ng on the specifics of 
what must he done, and the need (o enlist a con*' 
stituency of support which includes those served by 
the schwls« those who offer the services, as wett as 
the community at large. 

FACULTY 

The specia! de^ of the prc^ram we have pnopo^d 
with the heavy emphasis updn connoting theoiy and 
practice requires a special type of faculty nwnber 
who can mtcgrate the two* An es^nttal feature of 
this program is the awareness of thme at the inrtltu- 
tion of higher education of what is Siappenti^ at the 
local education ^ency. This can occur as a result of 
the college teacher landing signirH^t portioi^ of 
time at tl^ schooU throt^ close contact between 
the college teacher and the cooperating or supervisory 
teacher at the bcal school, and throu^ the oppor-* 
t unity for the college students whi> arc then»eh^ 
engaged at the Unral school being free (ituieed beir^ 
encouraged) to bring to the classroom their 

experiences in the public school. 

The national study of college programs for para- • 
professionals described above found that greater em- 
phasis was placed in the recruitment of faculty for 
these programs upon ability of the faculty member 
to "relate*' to these students. 

Alabama A & M soi^ht faculty who could en» 
sure ^^student-oriented" classes. 
Alaska Methodist University placed less cm- 
phiesis u{»m degrees. 
-The University of the Pacific (Cal.) said that 
academic requirements for facuhy in these pro* 
grams have not been reduced but practical ex- 
perience is also required for facuhy in these 
programs. Similarly, the University of Hartford 
said that **ability to relate** is stressed in ad* 
dixkm to regular qualifications. 
A number of designs, some ad4>pted from other 
human service fields, others from teacher training ef- 
fiHts. still others from existing paraprofessional pro- 
gtamsC particut^Sy the Career Opportunities Program)* 
offer models for the staffing of the program proposed 
here. College professors need to take on K>me of the 
characteristics of clinical professors, seeing in the 
practice «te and experience the substan<^ of his teach- 
ing. Perscms fnmi the public school can be added as 
adjunct faculty members of the coUege* The public 
school teachers in whose classroom the aides work 
(either as paid paraprofesstonals or as part of a prac* 
ticum) must be enlisted as a part of the collegers 
instructitmal team meeting with the full-time faculty 



immbef s» receivhig Kime of the pierequ^tes of col* 
lege faculty ^tus, and num important, r^i^ 
training in how to be a traiiwr/instmcfor of another 
adult. 

The training and prepaiation of tether trainm 
is a central issue* As we seek a new type of teadiing 
in the public school clas»room, and for it we 
differently trained teadiit^ i^r^nnel, » we lequire 
a new type of trainir^« experience, and ^le from the 
teacher trainer. 

Ability to connect and it^tegrate themy and prac- 
tice, work and the academic, is of course central. So, 
tM, is the capability of the coU^e teadi^ to use 
the techniques and methodologies which are desired 
in the teaching to be done by his students. Time 
include techniques such as the ^udem teaming throu^ 
teadUng, the use and management of the group, rote- 
fhyk% simulation, etc. Abo, tnterd^c^ilin^ 
proad^ ^ well as tte use of alternate staffii^ pat- 
tens (teams, differentiated, etc.) would be desir- 
able* 

Comiderable experiei^ has been developed to 
efforts meh ^ the Trainis^ of Teacher Trainers (TTT)* 
The Career Opportunities Program, the work at var- 
ious Schoob of Educatton, the activities of the TEPS 
Commi^on of NBA. 

FAaUTIES 

At a minimum, tocher akie prt^rams n^ only 
the most basic ctasj^oom facilities* Regular coUege 
ctasffoons would, if nece^ry, suffix* However, 
ttere are a number of features which would facilitate 
the program. These would inchjde: clasnooms la^ 
and flexibte enou^ to allow for group exercises, rote 
play, rearrangement of chairs, etc.; a room with a one 
way window so that observadon would go on without 
di^urbing a class; a video^'.ape system (VTR) so that 
sesdons could be taped an& then replayed* 

As it is desirable that bome of the college course 
sessions be conducted at the public ^ool, appro- 
priate facilities wouM be ne^ssary there. Agai^ ^ at a 
nunimum, any hfff room--da8sroom. cafeterte, mn* 
ference--would be acceptable* Rooms with oM-wy 
windows for observation or a VTR system would, of 
course, be most helpful. 

in addition to Ute ctessroom facilittes at the col- 
lege, the college would need appropriate Ubniry fa- 
cilities, books, audio-viaial material, pn>fes^onal 
joumab, acce» to data dt^minatton systems sudi 
as ERIC. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

One of the criticisn^ of teacher training {Ht^rams 
has been the separation of the training institution, 
the ostie^e, ^d the user a^ncy, the public schooL 
An adin^ry committee is a way to nvrow thirt 
separation* And, a progrm such u proposed here* 
requires the closest linkage between ratl^, public 
school, and the large community* The exact si2e» 
imposition and structure of an advisory committee 
wilt, of course, vary from place to pla^. But one out 
anticipate that an effective group would have 
sentation from: the coUege-HMtiitinbUation »hI fi^- 
ulty; the public school-admtnistrstion and faculty; 
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COURSE REQUIREMENTS 



-THE CURRICULUM- 



Gass Hr& 



HOURS PER WEEK 
LabHrs* Study Hrs. Total Hrs. 



FIRST SEMESTER 

Schooi and Commu-iity 
Instfuctionai Media 
Communication SkiUs^ 

SECOND SEMESTER 

Curricuium Methods 
Psychology: Child Development 
Language Arts Skills for Children 
Sociology: Community Development^ 

THIRD SEMESTER 

Teaching/Learning Methods 
Mathematics Skills for Children 
Communication Skills^ 
Liberal Arts Elective'^ 
or 

Tests and Measurements'^'^ 



FOURTH SEMESTER 

Sociolo©^: Human Service Issues'^ 
History: Community History'^ 
Libraries as a Learning Tool 
Liberal Arts Elective'^ 
Liberal Arts Elective'^ 



* Courses which may be conskfered towaid an institution of hi{^ efhtcatkm"^ ^neiai education or iibefai arts 
i^t^ments; approxima^ 42% of At total hours a» devoted to diese coufses. 

^ Those mdtnu mors later^ted hi the two-year <tegm and an increased vocational orientattoo may wish to 
take this couise Instead of the et^tive. 
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Brief Description of Courses 

School and Community 

A course which focuses upon the reiation^ip f}e- 
tween ixhoot and community, the roles of each In the 
education of the child. Sj^cial attention is given to 
the role of the teacher aide. 

Instructional Media 

A cour^ which introduces the student to variotis 
instructional media .'uid explores and practices their 
^plicaiion, approprmteness, and means of utilization 

in varying Mlualions, 

Communication Skilb 

A course which enables the ^udent to pin mastery 
of reading, writing, speakii^, and analym skOts. The 
stiKlem will become familiar with various writing and 
speaking styles, and tools of analysis. 

Curricukim Methods 

A cour» which will familiarize the student with 
methods of selection, construction* presentation and 



evaluation of learning materia!. Students wiff observe 
the implementation of curriculum and themsehres 
develop and ini{Heinent specific teaching materials. 

Child Develcpment 

A cou^ which wilJ familiarize the student with 
various theories of development as relates to the 
physical, intellectual, socal and emotional g 4^. th of 
the child. 



Language Arts Skills for Children 

A course which wiff introduce the student to the 
basic theoretical perspectives and practical applira- 
ttons in the areas of readit^, writing, and speak ii^. 

Community Development 

A a>urse which is designed to develop an under- 
standing of current concepts and theories of ct>m- 
munity development, community organization, roles 
of citizens, forms of social intervention. 
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T^iAii^/L^ming Methods 

A count whtch will familiari/e the student with 
general teachmg/tcarniitg designs Ue<iigned to enable 
him to ch(u>se among a repeioire of methods and 
techniques appropriate for the specified instructional 
goal and student population. 

Mathematics Skills for Children 

A course which will familiarize the student with 
the basic theoretical perspectives ^nd practical appli- 
cations in contemporary mathematics. 

Tests and Measurementfi 

A cour» which will exptise the student to the pur- 
poses, forms and limits of assessment and evaluation, 
enable him to see evaluation as an integral part of 
the teaching/learning process. 

Human Service l!»ties 

A course whicn wit! enable the participant to gain 
across-sec ir vision of the human services, to see theit 
areas of commonality and differences, and to under- 
stand the interrcfationships between and among them. 

Community History 

A course which will familiarize the student with 
the history and background of the local community^ 
and to know its values, mores, customs^ and styles. 

Libraries as Learning Tools 

A course which will familiarize the student with 
the resources for children's learning available at the 
school and local iibrsry* and to enable the student to 
facilitate that teaming. 



ISSUES IN COMBINING THEORY AND 
PRACTICE IN TRAINING TEACHER AIDES 

General Considerations 

Two basic features should characterize training of 
teaching staff. First, tijeorctical training cannot be 
^parated from practical experience. And, second* 
the nuKic of trainmg must express the mode of prac- 
tice sought, or as the aphorism has it, "Teachers teach 
as they are taiiyht, not as they are taught to teach.** 
These principles are appropriate for the training of 
all levels of teaching staff, indeed, as we see the 
various levels of t'-.iching staff as part of a continum, 
the principles are applicable whether one is trdinii^ 
teachers ur paraprofessionals^ 

A thifii general feature of this curriculum is its 
grounding in the work to be done by those involved 
tn teaching of children* and the activities supportive 
of learning. Various efforts are underway attempting 
to identify with precision the skills (competencies) 
necessary. While far from definitive, this effort to 
clarify tht? real skills required to teach is a positive 
step nujvi ng* as it does* away from the "taking of 
courses** or the **development of attitudes'* and to- 
ward definable and measurable behavior. The present 
state of the art does not allow for precise or exhaustive 
listing of alt the competencies involved, to say noth- 
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ii^ of the me^mtres necemry to assess them. Wliat 
can be done, however, is to identity the types of ac» 
tivities in which teachers ei^age and design tfie train- 
ing to develop competencies to perform these acuv- 
sties. 

The currtcutum is denned to focus on the real 
required to teach, combining theory and prac* 
tf^, in a form which reflects the type of teaching 
being ^u^t; in short, an t^morphic des^n. Kevin 
Ryan has ptopo^ a training design based upon an 
analog to the training of airplane pilots, a nuHlel 
which focuses upcm the actual ^ills neces^ry, allows 
for the gradual developing of a repertory of skills and 
a background of experten^ in observation and pnic* 
ti^ before the solo fli^t (One may note that jet 
pilots BT^ trained in 18 months). A {rfiased approach 
to teacher aide training should include. 

f ) Carefully structured observation both of class* 
room ie^ns to situ and of selected video ta{^ chiwn 
to demonstrate ^yecific a^>erts of teaching-learning 
situations. 

2) Use of rote play, simulation and other "protect-' 
ed*' situations for the trainee to try out techniques* 
procedures, etc, 

3) Teaching in controlled sltuatiiMis such as one- 
to-one tutoring, ssmW groups, micro-teaching. Each 
of the^ shares the opportunity for maximum feed- 
back, the opportunity to try out specific skills, a 
^ort ^ntroRed situation which can be repeated, and 
development of an Individual style. 

4) Taking on the instructional re^nsibiiities on 
a phased, supervised basts for an entire class. Ciir* 
re^nding to the present "practice teachii^** phase » 
the trainee In this model approaches this level of 
responsibility with a bacl^und tyf skiHs and expert 
fences far superior to that of the normal practice 
teacher. Further, theory can more effectively be built 
upon the experiences in the cb^room. 

At present, certification occurs at the end of prac- 
tice teaching and, with it, trainii^ ends. Ag^in, Ryan*:; 
airplane pitot anak>gy offers help. Just as the pilot 
uiKiergoes continuous trainifig to sharpen old techni- 
ques and to learn new ones, so, too, must the teacher 
be continuously in training in new techniques and 
procedures fo!k)wif% the four steps of controlled 
observation, simulation, controlled practice, and soio. 
And, as with the pilot, perhaps certification should 
be based upon maintenance of continuing competency. 

This system calls for an ongoing assessment of the 
training program itself Thus, a network of informa- 
tion is required ^ich covers the training of the aides, 
the effect upon chikfren of their work, and which 
leads to a revamping of the trainir^, as called for by 
its impact In practice. 

Partic^atory Simulation 

If modem trainii^ is to avoid the limits of the ac- 
ademic classroom as the major mode of instruction 
and the protonged character of on-the^h apprentice- 
ship, it wit! have to find a new centra! dimension. We 
believe that -simulations which of cour^ is used in a 
good deal of ^il! training such as thai of the air- 
plane pilot, should 1^ a central feature, a key nH>de 
around which training can take place. 



In the training of teachers or paraprofessionate 
clas»cM>m situations are emulated in which a number 
of trainees play the roles of children and one indivi- 
dual plays the role of the teacher or aide. Various 
pmbtems are rote played or simulated: for example, 
son« of the people playir^ children may act disrupt 
tive or difficult and the '"teacher" or **aide" then 
practices various ways of dealing with the« disrup. 
tive children. At first she may tend to try out fairly 
standard approaches such as punirfimg the disruptive 
child or bribing him by giving him a ^wriai ass^nment 
or taking him to the principal's office or asking to ^ 
his parents and so on. The group as a whole then dis- 
ci?Kes what has occurred in the simulation to see if 
it could be done differently, what other approaches 
are possible. The group collectivizes its experience 
and brainstorms the problem at first suggestir^ other 
^cific thii^ that many of the teachers or aides may 
have actually done and then moving more and more 
to possible thin^ that cquW be done. The instructors 
in the situation introduce some new ideas: Corld the 
problem be dealt with by dealir^ with the group as a 
whole and not with indhridual disruptive children? 
Should a teacher or aide change the le^n and try a 
different approach? Should the gioup as a whole, that 
is all the children, di^russ problems of discipline in 
the school? P&rhaps the activity of the class could be 
chained and a new activity introduce at a point 
where a number of youngsters are becoming disrup- 
tive? Perhaps even the disruption is an indicator to 
the teacher or aide that the !esK)n is not effective, ^ 
*iot contacting the youngsters? Perhaps many indirect 
approaches such as changing the fasting arrangement 
of the classroom might be effective in changing the 
whole atmosjAere? 

Then the participants try out the various new ap- 
proaches that have been suggested. They may actually 
change the seating structure of the classroom and see 
iHwit feels differently when people are seated arc und 
in a group than when they are in the ^andard rows 
and files or they can move the chairs back further lo 
be further away from the center or move them close 
and see how that feels. That is they actually do the 
problem and the piopo^d solutions. 

In this situation, teacners and aides slowly develop 
extended awarene^ of what could be done in the 
cla^room situation and actual practice in doing some 
of the problems. Prom this they begin to carve out 
an expansion of their style. Each will probably select 
SOTie very different approaches from a large range of 
possible suggestions that the group comes up with. 
She fif« these suggestions to her particular style, her 
approach and her repertoire is expanded. In doing 
the actual role playing or simulations, the teacher or 
aide gets feedback, a mirror on hnw she tcxjks and 
what is effective and what is not and what the dif- 
ficiUties are. Someone else in the group may actually 
ptoy her. With more advanced technology, it is pos- 
sible to video tape the simulation «o the trainee can 
get a direct look on video tape of how she behaves - 
a full mirror t so to speak. 

Then, of course, the teachers and aides take back 
their new learnings and practice them in the actual 
dastfoom. Some things will work very well but there 
will be other problems that were not anticipated and 

O 
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then they bring these new problems back to the sim- 
ulational sessions for further di:H:ussion and the de. 
velopment of new approaches for ^living the unami* 
cipated problems. 

The use of simulation is particularly appropriate 
to the training design we seek becau^ it allows for the 
combining of a number of features. The use of Simula, 
tion (incorporatti^ and extending to include such 
techniques^s role-playing, micro-teaching, and simitar 
techniques) enables the development of spocific skills 
with training moving from single and simple technkiues 
to the integrated and complex, and even to positive 
ovefrainii^. Further, the use of simulation facilitates 
the trainees learning from each other as opposed to a 
model which places the pri^fesor in the role of siile 
dispenser of knowledge. Also, simulation (when com- 
bined with techniques such as micro-teaching) more 
than either the college cla^room or traditional audio- 
viaial media emphasizes the real world of practice. 

Perhaps we can mkc the point mote strt^ngly by 
de^tbing the merits, as we see them, of simulatwn. 
The teacher of paraprofessional has the oppi>rtunity 
in a protecting, permissive setting, to observe and try 
out a variety of real life problems without real life 
con^uences. Most teachers, for example, do not 
have the opportunity in the classroom to experiment 
withdifTerent techniques, practices and approaches to 
tackling classroom problems; the risks arc too great 
that any one method may produce disastrous re«ihs. 
Con^quently, the teacher dws not even mentally ex- 
plore a variety of methods but rather very quickly 
seeks to develop ^mething that works at least at 
a minimal level and then becomes the way the individ- 
ual deals with the problem. The parncul. r way is 
frozen and becomes a ri^idined pan of tht leacher's 
style forever. On the other hand, in simulation the 
teacher or paraprofessional in trainnig not only has 
theopponunity of seeing a great variety of approaches 
but can actually begin to use some approaches in a 
situation which is relatively easy at first, and thereby 
build up coping skills which can then be applied as 
the situation ts made increasingly more difl'icult. The 
teacher or paraprofessk>na| not only learns and sees 
and tries out a variety of approaches, but also has the 
opportunity of exploring his own style which hither- 
to had been restricted by having immediately to cope 
with the life in the classroom. 

By combining simulatton with an **expcnence- 
based" or inductive cuniculum. the advantages of 
systematic classroom instruction come into play. T!ic 
traditional curriculum involves a professk^nal lunc- 
tk>ning in a "deductive" model where he pre}M?nts 
the bmc ideas first, has the students react to them, 
and perhaps, attempt to apply them in practice, if 
possible. The profesa>r and his material is central in 
this design. In the experience-based curriculum, the 
experience and the phenomenally felt problems be- 
come central and the professor has to apply or devel- 
op kleas, concepts, and curriculum around ihc$c ex^ 
periences. The iimulational miKlel combined »vifh the 
indtictive curriculum alfows for the best integrati4>n 
of skills and knowledge so tliat the resultant product 
the human service practitioner - is not simply a skilled 
technician, but rather a true professional for \hc e-;- 
sence of a professk>nal is the integration of system- 



atic knowledge and skill; either without the other is 
highly limited. 

The design we pmpoM.* shifts the tucus of instruc- 
tion away from both traditiunul academic cla^room 
instruction, on one hand, afid on-the-job trial and 
error^on the other. 

One of the problems which face the service systems 
^ the inability of the practitioner to understand 
the per^ctive of the recipient. Thus, encourage the 
use of role reversal wherein the participants take on, 
in a role-playing situation, roles opposite from their 
own, so that the teacher or parapmfe^ional in train- 
ing can see wfiat it means to be a pupil. 

Rather thaii training which sees (earning as only a 
function of teacher to student transactions, we pro- 
pose training which sees, in the group of trainees, a 
resource for training of each other. Thus, we see the 
value of such techniques as learning through teaching 
-whereby in teachmg someone else, the trainees them- 
selves leam. Also, we see value in bringii^ tc^ether 
trainees of different backgrounds, life histories, and 
per^ctives <!o that each may gain from the exposure 
to others. For example, in the training of parapro* 
femsnab, it is extremely important to utilize train- 
ir^ des^ns which aiii^w for the protiessiona! and the 
akie to team from each other. 

Related to cross*socia!izat!on is the participatory 
dimensk>n of training. Here we have in mind the no- 
tion that the service should be responsive to the con- 
sumer. Since we want the teacher in the clas^oom 
to be responsive to the pupil, we must insist that in 
the training the teacher be responsive to the trainee 
and that the training be responsive to the trainee's 
needs inchiding their perception of those needs. Also, 
there is the notion that knowledge is m>t the sole pre- 
serve of the instructor, but rather conws also from an 
interaction between the instructor and the trainees 
and among the trainees themselves. 

One of the characteristics that flaw human service 
systems is their parochialism- people's problems, in- 
deed their very bodies, are parceled up to suit the 
service system. Since pei>ple*s problems are intercon- 
nected and since they are rarely arranged to mirror the 
structure of agencies or the disciplines of professional 
fields, the training must, in a number of ways, be 
comprehensive. As we want teachers to be aware of 
both the cognitive and jiffectiv? domain, so we must 
include and connect the tm> in their training. 

The modern simulation^ centered training design 
that we are propiising leads to much more rapid de- 
vetopment of the trainee and his skills and knowledge 
which are carefully plnptiintcd. It is a skill centered 
curriculum with knowledge built amund it. ft is a cur- 
riculum based upon a careful task analysis of what 
the trainee needs to do the job and a developed job 
description of what the new work will be like, rather 
than simply an Imitation t>f what the existing teacher 
docs. Moreover, the new pfofess4>r or trainer is (him- 
self j trained a* a trainer. 

The cur -nt era in which accountability to the con- 
sumer beci»mes mi>re centra! and acce^ibitity to the 
skills on the part 4>f new pi>pulations on a tat^^e-scale 
basis is on the agenda, leads to the development of 
new kinds of training for the production of new kinds 
of services, by new kinds i>f workers. The character 
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of the servkre has to be defined much more clearly- 
the school's personnel must deliver an effective pro- 
duct, the children must team and there must be a 
rapid visible tedp in their training. Old teaching meth- 
odscannot delim this |>roduct. the teaching role must 
be re-defined and reoi^ani/ed, training must be di- 
rected toward fashioning this new role in a highly 
accelerated fashion. It is out of this that a new train- 
ing model emergcii that can train trainees faster rnU 
produce services better: it is attuned to the new 
consumer and the new worker. 

The Public School Cl^sroom 
As a Teacher Tminlnts Site 

The central feature of this curriculum for tite train- 
ing of teaching personnel is its grounding in the ex- 
perience of the school. Wliat may have been seen as 
a problem, the designing of a course of study both 
for th'>se who are presently working in the schools 
as paraprofessk>nals and thi^ preparing to work in 
the ^hoois, is easily (and necessarily) resolved by de- 
vetopit^ ways for each to participate both in the 
world of the schoi>iroom and the world of training* 
The basic k>cus of the training will be at the nexus 
between public school classroom and higher educa- 
tion cl3Ssr<N3m. Such a training design requires a much 
closer collaboration between school and training in- 
stitution, a closene^ that has been growing ^n a vari* 
ety of ways and which needs further to be accelerated, 
lnstitutk)tial devices need to be devebped which al- 
low for movement of personnel from college to class* 
room (•'clinical profe^rs'* in the medkal model) and 
from clasffoom to college (*'field faculty** in the 
wial work model) and (torn community to both 
and visa versa. 

It is neither prudent nor wise for a currfculum de- 
seed at one place and time either to be prescriptive 
or proscriptive. Rather, within tlte bmad tramework 
so far delineated, components of possible models will 
be put forth with the clear recognition- indeed hope- 
that persons using this document will revise and shape 
it to the peculiarities of their own situation. An ad- 
ditional set of factors must be consklered, namely, 
the differing jobs to be done by paraprofei^ton^ in 
the school: one study found some ISO job titles in 
the education field alone among paraprofessionals 
attending college. Some will have primary responsi- 
bility for learning/teaching activities and others in 
guidance, etc. Also, aides will be operating at differ- 
ing grade levels -pre-schot^l, elementary junior hrght 
and high school. The tesic approach of grounding the 
training m the experience of the work, training as we 
would have the trainee teach, and focusing on the 
activities of the worker is applicable to all fields and 
levels.* And the basic corpus of the training design 
can be used by all. Where branching or alternative 
courts are nec^essary, they will be noted. 

•However, primary attention will be given to training for 
tliose who wit! work in the area of Instructional activity in 
the etementary school as this U the area where most parapro- 
fessionals in ^ucation presently work and are likely to work 
In the near future. The extent to which an iiwtitution of hfeh- 
er education witl be able to offer course ^ueticcs for those 
prepM'ing to work at varying level* in dlfferif^ activities wiB 
ctepcnd upon both its fe^nircesand the practices of the local 
school systems. 



Tt^ si^ested cumoitimi [raurse of sttKly pm- 
s»ted tetowj b designed to train teachii^ staff for 
schoob Thi^, it ^ the **{m)fessionaI*' or 'Vocational'* 
eouAesttiat are stressed as (»ntra«ed to the more gen- 
eral Ubcral arts. To the maximum extent, the cur^ 
riculum fa)urse of stwiyj is de^ed to prtHlme 
a person capable o fteaMng r^mtt^ of the deia^ 
qf degree requirements of a pmkular mte, r^uk- 
t&ms as to )idttch courses nu^* tm^t (h^ng Ms 
ftst two y&ffs or secorui two y&m, or ofltcet^^ 
r^utations of a gtmt agency. Where the meeting of 
such requirements ^d regulations isjmportant, the 
itttlividua] institutions wiil want to adjust the pio- 
posed dedgn to meet their needs. TTtus, If th^ ^ 
special concern regarding transferability to a ba^^u- 
reate program^ sufUcient number of Hberal arts and 
general education courses will be required in the first 
two yea^ At most wU^, this range from 
forty to sbtty percent of the sixty to sixty-five <»^its 
required for an associate degree. 

TTie key feature of the proposed design is for the 
partidpanc, at one and the same time, to be a student 
in the coUege cour^ and a worker in the public 
school classroom. Thus, the classroom can become 
a "laboratory" or "clink:** to the work of the course. 
Unlike the undergraduates in a traditional teacher 
training program who has to '*|»eserve*' what they 
learn for the »veral years betw^n the coUege 
course and when they actually bea>me a teacher, 
the participants may be able to apply what they 
learn in the coUege course the next day or week in 
the public school cla«room where they work. 
Sfanilariy, unlike the traditional ie^^x in training 
who, in the "practice t^hing** jrfiase* usually 
^mes to the public school after the year has 
begun, routines established, norms set, procedures 
devetoped, the participant in this design is there 
from the very beginning of the year and h^ a 
chan^ to be a partner in the developments of the 
class-its tone, norms, procedures, etc. 

These putative advantages for the partkripant can 
be translated from opportunity to reality only through 
a operative relationship established between the 
college and the public school. While the coUege wilt 
take the lead role here, the participation of the 
school, particularly of the teacher with whom the 
paraprofcsstona! works, ^ es^ntial if the des^ is to 
be fuUy developed. 

The potential advantages of the model proposed 
here, of course, can be mitigated or even negated in 
many ways. The most serkrus, perhaps, is the pos- 
sibility that the students in the public schools will 
come to be seen as **teaching material" for the teach- 
ers in training, as too often patients in teachii^ hos- 
pitals are seen by doctors in training. Another poten- 
tial danger is that with the proposed shift away fr^ 
reHance upon an academic cla^room focus, the {pro- 
gram may degenerate faito Uttle more than an on*the- 
fob training pn^am, now lacking in theory as earlier 
des^s lacked m practice. Or, where the program es* 
tabBshes seminars or other devices to discuss and re- 
flect upon the experience of practice, there may be a 
lack of strate^ and metbodok>gy for movir^ from 
individual problems to the development of new prac- 
tice. What is involved here is the central issue of the 
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cai^biUty and trainii^ of the "clinical professor^ 
who [he] must able both to re^nd to the im- 
mediate pr^Iem md to lift the discu^n to broads 
ccm^ptuaUzatfon and th^o"* 

Tiabifaig Tedmiques 

For the col^e student who is a pardptofessk>nat 
working hi the adK>ol» the opportunities which this 
exposure presents are alre^y available. For thc»e 
who are "^lar" undergradiates, arrangemente nxm 
be made so that they may spend proximately twenty 
hours a w^ in the publfc school. Such an anar^ 
ment will be new for many institutions, both coQ^ 
and public schools, However, tlwre are advantages to 
both. Fo* the pubBc sdirol, there will be new man* 
power to perform increasingly re^nm^ble roles and 
to aUow for incre^mg indlviduaKzation of learning 
for the children, both through the freeing of t^d^ 
from peripheral t^s and aUowtaig them to concen- 
trate on the central teachii^^ming work, and from 
the individual attentk>n given to chiMren by the par* 
tidpants. Fm the allege, its students will have the 
benefit of immediate relemcy, and q^portunity to 
observe, see, te^, try out in the real worW of the 
public »jKX)l cl^^oom the identic teaming of the 
coU^. And, for both sdiool and raltege, in the long- 
er run, stttJi a relationship should aitow for the devel- 
ofmient of more effective training systems and de- 
s^ for edurational personnel leading to the nK>re 
effective and powerful laming of the children. In 
additfon to this "laboratory" approach, there may be 
advantages to the trainee experiencing f\in-time em* 
frfoyment-pwhaps this can be accomplished in the 
summer. 

The implementation of this desi^ can be seen 
best in a concrete Uhstratton. A topic in the train- 
ing, such as reading to a group of chihlr€n,can begin 
at a number of different points-with a descriptwn 
by the ^Uege profe«>r, a readii^ as^ment, a film 
or other vicarious presentation, a directed obser\^- 
tion of a pubtte school ctessroom. Both the viewing 
of the f!hn and the c^servation of the class can be 
foci^ with the use of check fists, detailed attention 
to individual children or particular techniqi^ of the 
teacher*s. Following a discu^n of the observatton, 
the participants can then try out the techniques in- 
volved. They ca*i next try It cnit themsehres usli^ 
role play, ahematii^ playing the teacher and the chil- 
dren with other particiimnts observkig and comment* 
ing. If video tape is available, these ^ssions can be 
taped and later observed. The role plays can be inter- 
^rsed with structured cla^^m oteervation for 
ver&imititude and further simulations. 

It is toportant that partici{mnts not simply mimic 
the style of the professor or the classroom teacher 
whom they observe, but rather use these and other 
ob^nmtions to develop their owi style. In fact, one 
of the advantages of the phased developmental ap* 
proach suggest^ here is that participants can de- 
vetop ^^ryij^ styles rather than quickly becoming 
k>cked or frozen into a single procedure. Having be* 
gun to develop a mastery of the technkiues in the 
simulation and role play (The "Link Trainer" sti^e 
in Kevin Ryan*s ptk>t training analog), the partici* 
pant can then try them out with actual children in 
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the dassroom where they woric. InHbtty, this can be 
doi^ on 3 phaised bas^ invohii^ onty a few children 
and/(^ for a short {^iod of time and/or with the 
teadier dose at hand to help out. Gradually, the 
conqrfexity of the situatton can be bicrea^. And- 
this is the critical use of the design with the partici* 
pant simuhaneously both a classroom worker and coi- 
^ course student -the participant can bring back 
to the a)l)ege class the i^i^s and problems [he| eu- 
dHHitered, get reaction from fellow cl^ merabm 
and the professor, perii^ try a role play to attow 
others to observe how did] it wi^ done with the 
dUktren and/or to try out altitnate ways of doing it. 
The use of video t^^^e woukl be helpfUl (althoi^ not 
essential) both in recording the {^professionals 
work in the publk sdiool cla^room and in the rote 
playing ses^ns. There can be a continuing hiter- 
play between the tryis^ out of techniqi^ with the 
chSdren and feedback and adjustn^nt devetopad in 
the cdlege woric. The work of the ckssrcKHn can be 
of increa^ng complexity as the i^r^rofessional 
wprks with larger grouj^ of childreii, over longer 
pertods of time, with less nipervision and ^sist^ce. 
And the level of mmplexity can be increased even 
farther in the role plays and stoulatiM of tl^ college 
course to the point where the partic^ant is **over- 
tiained*\ that is^ encounters situations beyond 
normaDy found in ti^ da^room. 

This proi^ure ts^ in several w^, different from 
present a>Uege methods raurses. Itie role of the pro- 
S^mt is far le^ didactic and hivotvcs more the clini* 
^-seeing behavior (the technique t»ed by the 
paraprof^sional), beii$ able to aralyze It, and to 
recommend more effective technk)t»i; and to add 
theory to the experience of practice. Also, as the 
dassioom where the aide works is an taitegral part 
of tite training setting, the professor must know about 
the work which goes on there from observation and 
eonsuHatton with the classroom teacher. And the 
other facet of this new me of the public school elaffi* 
room is that the teacher there becomes a partner m 
the trying of the participant. This is not just the 
^sua! and h{t-or*miss trainii^ of the tr^ttonal 
*t)JT* but a much more structured and pianful acti* 
vity. Just as the college jm^fessor needs to know what 
is going on in the school classroom, so, too, the class* 
room teacher needs to know what ts going on in 
the college course from consultation with the pro* 
fessor and personal ob^rvation. 

Work Expertence 

The model propoi^d is a linked work-and* 
study design. Thus* it does not offer credit for 
work experience or the classroom study as such, 
Ratt^, it makes the work in the public school class* 
room an integral part of the ^Qege course-work. 
Tht two are seen as inseparable, a linking of theory 
and practice which goes beyond the mere addi- 
t«ve toward the synerg^tic, 

A problem ts pre^t, however, where persons 
have already worked in a classroom or done study 
of the th^ry prior to enroUment in the coUege pro- 
graoL Here we see a recognition that college credit 
and coUege d^ees not (or at best ought not) be 
granted for serving a Reified amount of time or 
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**takir«^ l^icular courses. Rather, and thiv is par* 
ticularly true as relates to those courses designed to 
prepare persons for work in ^oots and other human 
service a^cies, the emph^is should be upon know* 
led^ quired, skills mastenrd, insights gained, per* 
actives achieved. If a college student can demon- 
strate such achievement in terms of the course(sl 
objectives, procedures should established to grant 
credit as such. 

Unkif^ Work and Study 

An a^mption is frequently made relating to the 
learning opportunities available to those teachers in 
trainii^ as a re^ of their working in the pubHc 
^looi classroom. While pre^nce of the participant 
in the cla^roont n^y be the prerequisite to laming 
from experience, it is not by itself enough. In fact, 
the work the pmticipant does may divert him from 
the learning opportunities. We must gi» beyond the 
mere *^ntact^' stage. It ^ necessary, therefore, to be 
conscious ^d aware of the need to make the time in 
the dasstkom productive (ot the participants. There 
should be time for the participants to observe in 
the ctessroom both their {her] own cooperating 
teacher, as well as others.* 

There needs to be time for the participants and 
the t^her with whom they fshe] work to meet to* 
gether, to pten, to allow the f^rticipants to disciss 
with the teacher the reasons and bases for ushig par- 
ticular techniques, procedures, practices. So, too^ 
time is necessary for reflection, consideration of 
theory. 

A se^nd aspect of using the participants time in 
the cla^room effectively is connecting it with the col- 
1^ course work. The collegers faculty, particularly 
those teaching ^'methods courses^, must know what 
the partici{^nt does in the public school classroom. 
The^ faculty men^rs should know what the par* 
ticipants do in tl^ public school classroom; they 
should have oppurtunities to visit the participants in 
their classrooms; participants should see the college 
classroom as a place to share the experiences, prob* 
lems, i^ues of their work experience. 

Conversely, tho^ at the public ^i\oo\ should know 
about what is happenii^ at the college. Particularly, 
this shouki inchtde cooperatit^ teachers. Just as the 
i^umption that it is the nkcie presence of the par- 
ticipant m the public school classroom that is sufficient 
tor learning to take place from that experience is of 
limited validity, so, too, is the assumption merely 
informing the classroom teacher of the participants* 
coUe^ program will enable the teacher to be an ef- 
fective partner in the training/education of the par* 
ticipants. In addition to providing information about 
the college prc^mms to the cooperating tocher, there 
shouki be specific training sessions for thos^ teachers. 



{the} iNuaprofesskmab m {is| u> gsdn the capability of 
teaching in varying school settings, {moeduies aie necessary 
to a««ute exposurs to situatkins other tfuui the single school 
where toy ate workii^ Amoi^ the ways to expand 

their {h^l horizon is the card\il of the coS^e class- 
room whete the professor eonsdousty seeks to introduce a 
bn»d ru^ of niater^, {hhnielfl* in readings, guests, fUms 
etc, in addition, thm should be a chance tor oteefV3tic«t 
(if not actual work) in other school settis^. 
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These couM be s part of a school district in-service 
program, conducted by the co!h^, the schoo! district 
itself, or some coipbination of these. The teachers 
shouW both be assisted in attending the» sessions 
(through rete^ tinie» for example) and should be 
rewarded for participating throi^ such means as 
school district in-service credit, other forms of profes- 
sional recognition, granting of credit towards a post- 
baccaJaureate degree, as wet! as pay. 

In addition to special training for the teachers with 
whom the paraprofe^onals wiil work, opportunities 
should be developed for the co-training of these teach* 
ers and the paraprofessionals. In addition to the new 
knowledge, skills and insights each will develop, there 
is alK) the value of the cross-socialization which can 
take place in such settings. The School and Com* 
munity Devetopmeni, and The Community History 
a>ur»s described in the curriculum [below) may 
specially lend themselves to these ^als. 

The mode! which is aiggested here is a part o^the 
design which sees a shared role for the college and in 
the public schoo! training/education of the partici* 
pant, What is being put forth here can have important 
effect upon traditional teacher training programs giv- 
ing greater strength to the relationship between the 
teacher training institution and the public %d\ool be- 
tween the college's faculty, its supervisor of practice 
teaching and the public Khools' principals and cooper- 
ating teachers around more effective experience for 
the practice teacher. 

CURRICULUM OVERVIEW 

The curriculum proposed here is experienced-ba^d 
and has multifacets designed to provide the partici- 
pant with broad knowledge, skills, experience, and 
insight toward the ends of: 

1) understanding the paraprofessionaPs role in af- 
fecting profe^na! practice and performance, 
the children and their learning, the community 
and its interrelationship with the school; 

2) beii^ more aware of the pre^nt and potential 
relationrfiips between community and school, 
the factors which mitigate against effective con- 
nection and the factors which can contribute 
toward effective connection; 

3) having insight into the nature of the teaching 
role, the teaching/learning relationship and the 
roles in that relationship of school and com* 
munity, and teachers, aides, and children. 

4) being aware of the nature, history, valuer, mores, 
structure and style of the community from 
which the children come, and how they effect 
the children's lives, values. Interests, future^ 
relationship to school. 

5) gaining postession of various forms of leaching 
procedures so as to be able to introduce, facil- 
itate and utilize techniques appropriate to the 
children's age, development, background and 
style, as weil as the object matter. Amof^ the 
areas of special concern are individual and peer 
learning, and learning through teaching, as well 
as techniques in the management of groups, 
conducting role plays and simulation, use of 
brainstorming and analytic techniques. 

6) being familiar with the subject matter of the 



particular p-ade leve{(s), especially the nature 
of new devetopments, sources of additional in- 
formation, structure of the field of knowteifee, 
nature of its method of inquiry. 
7) providing a base for the partici{mts continubig 
growth and education and, ^ould they desire 
ftirther career development. 
A number of features of the curriculum (ccHirse 
of study! • in addition to those already described, 
should be noted. First, the <»urse load in the first 
two semesters is sightly lower than in the last two 
^ an effort to phase the work. Second, not only, as 
noted above, is the course of study heavily geared 
toward providing the student with ^ills to be used in 
the public school classroom, but the courses in the 
first year are totally of that sort while, in the second 
ye», «)mewhat greater b;eadth is provided. Third, 
depending upon the work which the pataprofessionals 
who are stut^nts will be dcing, the ordering of courses 
may be adjusted- e.g. mathematics in the first year 
and language arts in the second year, etc*, or courses 
dropped- if persons are to work primarily In the com« 
munity or in counselling, then some different courses 
might offered. Fourth, the use of the term labor- 
atory is meant to mean time primarily spent in the 
public ^hool classroom and the community which 
it services, as appropriate, observing and interacting 



Reiationships of Courses to Coals 



Coats 

No. I Understanding 
the ParaprofessionaPs 
role. 

No Awareness of 
Community and 
School relation- 
ships. 

No.3 Insist into 
teaching role, 
teaching/learning 
relationships. 

No.4 Awareness 
of the Children 



No.S Teaching 
procedures 



No.6 Subject 
matter 



No.7 Participant 
continuing growth, 
education, and 
career development. 



Couis^ in Furtbefanee of 
the ^^ecified Goal 

School and Community 



School and Community 
Human Service Issues 



Curriculum Methods 
Teaching/ Learning 
Methods 

Child Development 
Community Development 
Community History 
Tests and Measurements 

Instructional Media 
Curriculum Methods 
Teaching/Learning 
Methods 

Tests and Measurements 

Language Arts Skills for 
Children 

Mathematics Skills for 
Chlldi^n 

Tests and Measurements 
Ubraxies as a Learning Tool 

All of the above. 
Comtnunicatk>ns Skills 
Liberal Arts Etectives 



with tfie chiiUaMt. their teachers, anil parents. Finally* 
the first CiUifH* hsted lor each semester is a basic 
miCkiratmii thciuy /practice Ciutue where, in addition 
to the specitic subject matter, specific schwl issues 
can be rafj^ed. 

Any el furl lo profHise a *'muder* curriculum suf* 
feis t'fum ttu* lau?! of tvlfiii unable to take mto acci>unt 
the ifi;c;c>u» fiee«.ts. UcMfe% and uniqueness of the 
students m terms o( their i>wn individuality as well 
as m terms ot ihe dtlfennj* types of scftot^ls in which 
they will be teaching. It ftopefuHy is. to state the 
i>hvious. that iniplemoniatiiHi of {he curriculum ex» 



actly as propo^ would, in fact, be a negation of 
the very principles which undergrid it, not otily will 
the group of students at one institution be different 
from those at another^ but within each tnslitutiim 
tndtvidua! students will dilTer. Tlius, the curricutum 
{lK)uid be adjusted to tit the ncods and strengths of 
the individual. What is called foi is Indtvidua! d^agm^ 
sis and proscription, not a single pack^ed plan for ail. 
Tltis "model" curriculum is nwant to be illustrative, 
not to be prescriptive. The following schema, A Guide 
to the Development of Instructional Compi^nents, 
may provide a helpful initline for this development 
process. 



A Guide to the Development 
Of Iiistnictionat Components 





Determine 




instructional 




components 



Know the 




Select the 


(anduidtos 




instructional needs 



Ask what 
candidates shiuild 
he able to do 



F!an an instructional program 
fhat wil! lead to this goal 



Evaluate pro^ss in terms of 
the obj^tlve 



In terms of student response 
decide on next appropriate 
step 



Provide the students with a 
series of successful learning 
experiences 



Pupils self-evaluation 
and record 



Teacher*s evaluation 
and record 



Fi^liijw a vanetv of learning 
pafhs. In each consider dif* 
ferent levels c>t pupil response 



Follow sequential teaching 
steps that wilt develop a con- 
cept or skill 



If objective Is not reached. 
re«evaluate and augment $tu» 
dents experience 



If objective b 
reached, select 
next instructional 
objecthv 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Th« course iif study described here has a two*fold 
objective - i) to prepare per^ns to perform eiTectiveiy 
as teacher aides, and 2) to provide a for further 
professional roles in education. In furtheran^ of the 
first ob|ecttv9, the course of study emi^asizes course 
directly related to the teaching/learning process in 
the public school classrivom. It, in a sense, flips over 
the traditional order of libera! arts courses tlrst and 
professionally oriented cour^ later, i his reordering 
wiH present ^me problems for those students who go 
on to post-two-year study in that the coll^ cour^ 
they will have taken may be different than those 
taken by freslim^ <ind sopliomores in traditional 
four-year programs. 

It will be important for administrators of the pro* 
grams implemented under a design such as is proposed 
here to be aware of the issues of transfet of course 
credits, of the articulation of this two-year program 
with four-year degree programs and state certifica- 
tion and licensure requirements.* Administrators 
mu^^r seek to assure that all credits earned in th^ pro- 
gram are transferrable in their entiiety and that the 
graduates of this program wilt require no moie than 
an addttiuttai two years of course work in order to 
receive a baccalaureate degree. It is hoped that ail of 
the ^^professional*" courses wouM be credited toward 
the students* major, with other courts going toward 
meeting the liberal arts and elective requirements. 
However, it may be necessary, in terms of college 
and state regulations as to when in a siudent*s career 
particular "professional*' courses must be taken (e.g. 
practice teachmg in the senir: y<*ar), to seek elective 
credit toward tlie baccalaureate degree and have the 
student take additional "professional** courses in the 
senior institution. Where this adjustment is necessary, 
every effort should be made to ass.ire that neither is 
credit for courses taken "tost** nor additional require- 
n^nts set. 

The acceptance of the design proposed here should 
be facilitated by the increasii^ nexibility of college 
prc^rams and of state departments of education. The 
implementation of new careers and other programs 
for employed persons in several hundred colleges; 
the development of open enrollment, o|wn univer- 
sities, non-resident programs, and the "University 
Without Walls*'; the involvement of local education 
agencies, institutions of higher education, and state 
^encies in programs such as the Career Opportunities 
Pn^gram and Teacher Corps; the increased acceptance 
of the "approved program** concept by state accred- 
iting bodies, as well as the beginning of performance* 
based certification efforts alt constrain in a direction 
favoring (he adoption, implementatkm and acceptance 
by two and four-year institutions and state bodies of 
designs such as proposed here. 

In addition to the factors and for«JS just noted, 
the increased interest of the community in school per* 
formance^ as well as that of the participants in the 



*Thefe ^ould he no problem for a student under tfete (tesign 
in mty state in terms of meeting the required course hoon or 
ii^tribution of ccmrws in education towattt licensure and 
i^rfificiition. 
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program Hself, are form whk:h can be marshalled 
toward the acceptance by the institutions of such a 
program. In building a strategy for tire implementa- 
ticm of a program Rich as proposed herein, one must 
catalogue the interested parties and ^say their various 
interests. Attention will need to be paid to the colleges 
(both two and four-year) ajid graduate schoiils of ed- 
ucation; the state department of education and the 
board of h^er education; teacher organizaticms, 
unions, and profesaonal grmips; the public scfiools, 
their spokesmen and staff; the community and chil- 
dren to be served by this po^ram; and the partict- 
ixmts in the program. 

COURSE OUTUNES 

SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

Hours Required: Class 4, Laboratory 16 

Abm 

The umierstanding of ilie relationships-present 
mKi potential-between school and community: the 
manner in which each impact upon the other: the 
ways by which the school as an institution may reflect 
tlie culture, vahtes, and styles of the community, and 
the ways in which it may reflect other influences. To 
collider the ways in which schools are used to so- 
cialize children to societal norms and the forces 
countering it, e.g., informalism, community participa- 
tion, etc. The mission of the school in a time of am- 
flicting expectations. 

To introduce the student io tlvc world of the 
sdicH>l and the roles of the teacher aide. To show the 
historic development of the school, its changing roles 
and functions. To place in perspective the develop* 
ment of paraprofessionat programs. 

ObfecUvM 

To enable the student to analyze the structure 
and %^ues of the school and the community, and to 
a^s the actual and potential effect of the one upon 
the other; to be aware of the ways, means, and rea- 
»>ns, by which the interaction between the school and 
community has not been well effected, and why and 
how It has b^n diverted. 

To enable the student to see the recessive and 
changing roles of the scliool through time; to under- 
stand its place in contemporary life: to understand 
its structure and organization at the federal, state, 
and local levels. To assess the reasons for tlie forces 
{^hind the introduction oi* paraprofesstonals in the 
schools, to as^^ their past and present roles, to assay 
the various forces which relate to their utilization- 
teachers, administrators, school structures, certifica- 
jn practices, professional organizations and unions, 
ihe (^mmuntty» parents, children, each other. 

Topics of Instruction 

The inten^elationship-actuat and potential- be- 
tween school and conmiunity will be examined in the 
context of the following school components: 

!) governance and decision-making 

2) stafTmg 

3) curricula and course content 
^ ^ 4) teaching style and methods 



5) dass ofgantzation and managefnem 

6) andUary activities, e.g. food, services, coun^n- 
ing, parent mles. 

1^ Stmctureof Contemporary Education 

A. The pubUc sch<K>l system 

1. History 

2. Structure 

3. Forces for change/re^statice 

B. Institution of higher education 

1. History 

2. Structure 

3. Forces for chat^e/reststioi^ 

C. The State and Federal structure 

1. Cof^ress 

2. Offkre of Educati(»i 

3. State Leg^atuie 

4. State Department of Eduction 

D. The private system 
\. Non4hib!ic 

a* Rarodtial 

b. Private 

c. Conunimity schools 

d. Free schools 

2. The profe^onal a^)ctetions 

3. The unions 

4. Parent groups 

5. Community organizations 

E. Financing Education 
t. Local tax base 

2. State role 

3. Federal programs 

4. New alternatives 
IL Key Current Issues 

A. Performance of the sdiools 

B. Staffing of the sdiools 

C. Evahiation 

D. Financing 

E. Integration 

F. Forms of governance 

G. Teacher roles 

H. Student roles anJ rights 

t. Hie role of education and schools 
III. The Teacher Aide 

A. Origin of paraprofes^nai programs 

B. The new efforts of the I960*s 

1. Anti-Poverty 

2. Personnel shortage 

3. Performance failures 

C. The current scene 

D. Paraprofesssonals and pupil performance 

E. Paraprofessionals and professional practice 

F. Paraprofessionais and the community 

G. The roles of the teacher aide 



Techniques 

Reading; structured observations; field visits to a 
number of shoots, community sites; interviews of 
community people; discu^n; role plays; ^ulation. 
Students will ^*^adow^ individual pupils, in theconv 
munity« to develop observation and ^^sis tech* 
niqt^s, to gain insight into the relationship between 
sctmol and (immunity as it is developed in the life 
of an individual child. 



WiOiam S. Bennett, Jr. and R. Frank Palk. New G^ 

re&s and IMm Sc&^& N.Y,: Holt, Rinehart 

^ Wte^on, 1970. 
ivar Iterg. EdmiAjn and Jobs: Ifte Gnat TMn^ 

Rob^iy. N.Y.: Fi^rick A. Praeger, 1970. 
Garda W, Itowiium and Gordon J. Ktoff. New Careen 

and Rotai bi the Amertem SehoaL N.Y.; Bank St. 

Cotter, 1968. 
Rob^a Boyette and others. *The R^t of the New 

Career^.*^ Anmtoot ,hmnidofOnfu>p^ydtktiy. 

XU, 2 (March, 1971), 237-238. 
James Conant, S^um md S^w^ N.Y.: MacGraw- 

HiD, 1961. 

George Creraiuoi and Harold Brenda. PuMie Editeth 
tian bi Anmka, N.Y.: AiqHeton-Century-CroftSt 
1961. 

Larry (^ban. 7b Make a iXff&ence: TescMtg in the 

Cty. N.Y.: The Free Press, 1970. 
DefMng the l^k of the Tmcfm Aide. B2 Te^r 

Edt^tion Module. Talbh^see: Department of 

Education, State of Rorida, 1970. 
John Dewey. 7^ School and Society. Chicago: Uni* 

verstty of Chicago Pre^ I9IS. 
Joseph Featterstone. *niie Talent Corps: Career 

Ladders for Bottom Dogs'". New Rqmt^, CtXl, 

lO(Septeny»r 13, 1969), 17-23. 
Ed^ Friedentmg. The CbnUr^ of A^ in America. 

N.Y.: Random Hotm, 1%S. 
Aim Gartner. Pitrapmfes^mals and The^ Ferfor^ 

msffwe. N.Y.: Frederick A. Pra^r* 1970. 
Marilyn GitteU mid Akn HaivesL 77re P^Uttcs oflM 

Im BiucaAnu N.Y.: Piraeger, 1 W9. 
Pbut Goodmm. Cbtr^mlsory li^thicatian and the 

Conmmn^ ofS€fu>ob, N.Y.: Vfaitage, 1966. 
Colin Greer. Cobweb Attitude N.Y. Teachers Cot* 

lege, 1971. 

Roimld and Beatrix Gross, eds. Radkal School Re- 

fi^mi NX: Simon and Schuster, 1969. 
James Hemdon. The Wary //V SJswtferf To Be, N.Y.: 

Simon and Sdmster, 1968. 
Laura Pi«s Ifouston, **Black Pfeo^, He^ Careers, and 

Humane Human Services**. &?dal Casework, LI, S 

(May, 1970), 291-299. 
Gorcton J. Kloff, Garda W. Bowman, Adena Joy. A 

Leamit^Team: TeadmmuiAuxittary. N.Y.: Bank 

Street College, 1969. 
Jonathan Kozoi. Deatii At An Earty Age. Boston; 

Houghton-Mifflin, 1967. 
Et^nluTle.How to CHof^tfw Schools. N.Y.: Vintage 

1970. 

Sheldon Marcus and Harry RivUn, ^ Con/Ucts hi 

Urban Education, N.Y.: Basic Books, 1970. 
SJM. Miiler. Breaking the Credentials Barrier. N.Y.: 

A Report to the Ford Foundation, 1969. 
AiXhv^xi^A. Atrocity of Educattotu N.Y.: New Critics 

Press, 1971. 

, and Frank Riessman. New Careers for the 

Poor. N.Y,: The Free Press, 196S. 
R^nnection for Learning. Report of the Mayor's 

Committee on I^^^tralization. New Yorit, l%7. 
Frank Riessnan and Hermtne Pbpper. Up From 

Poverty. N.Y.: Harper and Row, 1968. 
William Ryan. Blmtt^ Ae Vlcttnu N.Y.: Pantheon, 

1971. 
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Patrida Sexton. Edumhm mi Income. N.Y.: Vikinft 

mi. 

I^mai''^, Vi^e ScH€)ol Downiom, N.Y.: B^icon» 
1967. 

Charles Silberman, CHjfe bi the O^oom. N.Y,: 

Random House, 1970. 
I^iel and Laural H. Tanner. •Teacher Aides: A Job 

for Anyone--Chetio SdtooW\ The Rewht, LXIX, 

8(May,1968K743-75l. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA: 
USE AND DEVELOPMENT 
Hours Requited: Class 2« Laboratory 4 

To familiarise in terms of purpo^« ^^UcatioA» 
^propriateness, m^ns of utilization the partic^am 
with the variot^ audio, vi^tal, n^chani^, and mm- 
^ter equipment used as an aid to teadiii^, induding 
booltt, electronic waves* films, nim^rif^, tapes, video* 
tape, programn^d texts* teachii^ gan^ iaboratories, 
kits« teaching machines, computers, 

Otij^tives 

Knowledge of the different audio, vi»ial» mechan* 
icalt and computer equipment in use in schools, their 
primary purpose, and appropriate utilisation. Ability 
to operate »ich equipment as owrhead projector, 
fltai projector, slide projector, mimeograph, xerox, 
and ditto machines, opaque projector, vfdeo*tape 
machines, Olmstrtp projects, record player, teaching 
machines, public address systems, Abili^ to prepare 
materials for these media. 

Topics of Imtruction 

I. What can and cannot the media do 
IL Who learns what from instructional media 

III. How and when to use and not use intructional 
media 

IV. What mdeia to use 

V. Where to obtain n«dta 

A. Prepared media 

B. Teacher/Aide prepared ir^dta 

C. Student prepared ntedia 

VI. Common school equipment: How to prepare 
equipment and use it 

Techniques 

Readings; discussions; demonstrations; simulations. 

COMMUNICATION SKILU 

Hours Required: Ciass 3, Laboratory 0 

Aims 

To enable the students to gain effective mastery of 
reading, writii^, speaking, and analysis skills. To 
familiarize the student with vark)us writing styles, 
and tools of anaty^ The wurse content and teach* 
0^ style will be geared to the learning needs and 
interest of adult students, learning how to learn. 

Objectives 

A major. {H^rtion of the course content will be de- 
^ed to utilise the students' experiences \rarking 
in public school classroon^. Thus, toward the two 



ot^tives of developif^ ability to write clear and 
accurate prose and to observe with accuiacy and 
objectivity, students will be asked tu iihscrve ainl 
refHirt ujH)n the activities of individual childfen at 
^hool and in their community. A second set of vh* 
jectives will relate to skills in efTective rcudir^ fur 
content, speed, skimming, feeling, etc. Thitd, the 
student will become faniiliai with the li!^tar> u% a 
resimrce for ihcir om\ learninji. Ms^k \]w Mudcnis 
will t^ome familiar with the more comm<in adult 
te^s-^GED, Civil Servrccfotlcge aptitude aiid achieve- 
n^t tests, as well as college administered tcsis si» as 
to berame aware of their design, structure, scoring 
procedures, and to gain facility in test taking 

Topics of Instruction 

K Observation and writing 

11. Readii^-pn3$e, professii^nat liteiature, chil- 
dren's wnting 
H! . The uses of the {ibraf> 
IV. Test taking 

Technique 

Readings; observations; Held trips, rcptuts and 
c^er written products. 

Reading 

For the section of the wmsc ctmcerned with 
reading, material should he selected hi»th tii which 
the students can immediately relate, and which is 
foreign to them. Of course, the purpose of Uie ttrst 
is to connect with the students, to "contact" liiem: 
the purpose of the ^ond is tu brt^aden thetr per- 
spective, expand their area of knowk^dge and under- 
standing. In addition tu the prose selection^; suggeucd 
below, students sfiould have experiences hi reading 
from the various pn>fessf<m3t journals (see listing in 
Bibliography) as well as children's writtn[j. And tor 
the course topic on the taking of tests, variiius cypes 
of tests wliich adults encounter slu>ufd he available. 

The books suggested relate, primanly. tuaii urban 
Black experience. Where appropriate, tljcy should be 
^justed always keeping &mie readmgs which draw 
upon experiences other than those of the students. 



Readily 

AutoMogmphy of Malatlm X. New Vork: Griwe 
Press, l%4. 

James Baldwin. Mi^fic/v A'«/m^ Mv Name, New York- 
Dial,l%l. 

Claude Brown. MancMtd iti the Pnmised iMmL New 
Vork: Macmitlan, 1965. 

Harry Caudhill. Night drntes to the CumhcrfafuL 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 

EIridge Cleaver. Stml on fee. New Jersey. Dcif Pub- 
lishing Co.< 1968. 

Vine De Loria, Jr. Custer Died for yot4r Sins. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1969. 

Ralph Ellison. ITte Irwisihle htan New York* Ran- 
dom House. 1952. 

Frantz Fanon. The Wretched of the t:mh. NfW York: 
Grove Press. 1965. 

Herb Cans. The Urban Villager^ Glencoe, III.: The 
Free Press, 1%2. 
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Kck Gregory. ;V^^, New York: EP. Dutton & Co., 
t964. 

Marttft Lutlwr King, Jr. Why We Cmt W(rii, New 

York: Harper Row, 
Etlk)t L^w. Tallv ^ Comer, Boston; Little. Brown 

Piri Thomas. Dtmn Tlwse Stem Streets. New York: 

Alfred A. Km>pf, 5%?. 
Richard Wright. Satiie Stm, New York: Harper aiid 

Row. t^O. 

CURRICULUM METHODS 

Hour» Required: Class 2, Laboratory ti 

Aims 

To familiart^e the students with methiHis of selec- 
tion, construction, presentation, and evaluation of 
teaming material. To gain awareness of various con- 
temporary devek)pments in the areas of currrcutum 
and courses of study. Students will observe tmpie^ 
mentation of curriculum and themselves develop and 
implement ^ctfic teaching materials. 

Objectives 

To possess sktlU in observation aful analysts of 
different curricula methods, their appiopriate u» 
and resf^ctive advant^es and dssad^nt^s. To be 
familmr with procedures and processes of curricutm 
development, especially those which build upon the 
SUitents* knowledge, experiences, and interests; to 
give special attention to curriculum, efforts which 
pay attention to the stnicture of the particular 
discipline; to consider the appropriate content in 
terms of the children*s age, devetopment, background^ 
interests; to be aware of factors such as room arrange* 
ments. scheduling, materials available and appropriate* 
role of adults; and to con&truct and implement such 
curriculum material. 



Topics of Instruction 

L What is an Instructional Activity? 

A, Observation 

B, Identtffcation 

C, Categoru^atiim 

IL Current Trends in Curriculum Content 
tH. Curriculum Content and the Child 

A. What ts figltt for whom? Wlien? 

B. Alternative approaches 

C. Rote of motivauon 

D. A contact curriculum 

E. Learning beyond contact 

F. Learning how fo learn 
IV Using Behavioral Object ives 

A. What are they'? 

B* How to construct them 

C. How to assess achievement 

V. Development and Use of Materials 

A. What is available 

B. Teacher/ A<de constructed material 

C. Pupil constructed material 

VI. The Physical Learning Environment 

A, What do you need 

B, How to arrange it 

C, Differif^ai I aiigemcnts for different purpi>ses 



Technfa|U^ 

Reading; films; discussion: structured observattons. 
role plays: simulation; materials devebpment: struc 
tured utili/iition with children; feedback. 

R^in^ 

D. Cohan and H. Stem. Obserting Oftd Rewniing 

Behavior in Young Oiiklrcfu N,'r,: Tv^achcrs Col- 

lege Press, 1958. 
Mario Fanttni and Gerald Weinsiein. The Omtavt 

O^ricHluni N.Y.: Anti-Defamation Le^ue, 
Mark) Fanttni and Get aid Weinstetn. The Di^van- 

u^ed. N.Y.: Harper and Row, 1968. 
Joe Frost and Thomas Rowland, eds. The Etmehfor}* 

SchikH. Boston: Houghton Mifflin* I^. 
Sy^l Mar^ali. Afi Experimefit in Edticaiiim. N.Y.: 

Cambridge University Pre», l9f»6. 
Alan Omstein and Philip Vairo. Htm To Tci^ Dit^ 

mhmti^ Yomh, N.Y.: David McKay Co., 1969. 
Arthur Pearl. The Arn>ciry o/Kduatthm, N.Y.: New 

Critics Pre», !97l. 

The following modules from B2 T&tdier Educa- 
tion Module, Department of Education, State of 
Fk)rida, 1970. 

"Preparing the Physical Environment for Learning" 

"Using Behavioral Objectives*' 

"Designing a Learning Activity" 

^i}evek)ping an instmctional Package"' 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

Hours Required: Class 2. Laboratory 6 

Aims 

To f3mtiiari/.e the student with the various theories 
of devetopment as relates to physical, intellectual, 
social and emotiimat growth of the child. Careful at- 
lentk)n wilt be given to observatiim of children in 
various strings, toward the end of enabling the par- 
ticipant to integrate empirical knowledge with theo- 
retical conceptk)ns. 

Ob^ctives 

Awarene^ of the key theories of personality and 
development, and the current research and as^^ment 
as relates to them. Techniques in the obsetvation of 
children as relates to their cognitive, motivational, 
and t^havioral systems. Establishment of a critical 
stance re varying tlicories and ttie development of 
techniques for testing such theories. 

Topics of If^truction and Techniques 

The course will •be focused around carefully struc- 
tured obser>^tk5ns of children to establish the char- 
acteristics of their physi^^l, intellectual, emotional 
and social developments, at varying stages of thetr 
growth, according to diflferent thei>ries of child de- 
vek>pment. Thus, the cuur« will be organized across 
three axes- the com{K>nenisofchiki development, the 
stages, the tlieorics using as the raw material the ob- 
servation of children in the sch<H>l classrinmi (Sup- 
plemented by readings. Htms. etc.) 

The theories will be presented in the context of 
behavH>r to be understmid, and efforts to apply 
theory t«» practice. Ample 4»pp4ntunity will be given 
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to mJyw alternative theoiettcai assessments of par* 
ticular behavior. 

Ridings 

Bruno Bettelheiin,/)&foswgj Wtih mthm. Glencoe 

lU.. The Free Ptks, 1950. 
B. Bloom. SrabiOty and Change in Hwtm OmtO' 

teristies. N Y,; John Wjley & Sons. \%6. 
lames Bruner. The tiocm of Eiktcaiion, N.Y.: Vint- 

age, I9e>j. 

Kenneth Clark, Pnfudict and Your OiM Bo«on- 

Beacon Press, 1955. 
Robert Coles, Chmen of CMsis, Boston: Uttle. 

Brown & Co., !%4. 

Eric Erickson, OUkOtood and Society. N.Y.: Norton. 
1958. 

Edgar Friedenberg. The VimiA^Adoleseem. B<%ton: 

Beacon Press, 1959. 
Arnold Gesell and Francfe !lg. The CfOd fk>m Ftiv to 

Ten. N.Y.: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 
John Herodon. The Wiiy It Sposed To Be, N.Y.: 

Simon & Schmter, 1968. 
Fraric M. Hewlett. Hw EmottonaOy DbtuHmt Odld 

in the Oasrvom. Boston: ADyn & Bacon, Inc.. 

1968. 

John Holt. How Chmen Fail N.Y.: Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corp., 1964, 

Madelii» Hunter, fteinforeement Theory for Tetah' 
en. El Segundo, Cal.: TIP Publishers, 1967. 

Herbert Kohl. S6 Children, N.Y.; New American 
Library of Worid Literature. 1967. 

Recognizing How ChUdren Devetop. B2 Teacher Ed- 
ucation Module. Tallahassee: Department of Ed- 
ucation. State of Florida, 1970, 

Frank Riessman. The CultHrfdfy cieprtved Odbt, N.Y.: 
Harper & Row, 1962. 

LANGUAGE ARTS SKILLS 
FOR CHILDREN 

Hours Required: ClaM 2, Laboratory 6 

Afans 

To familiarize the participant with the basic theo- 
retiral perspectives and practical applications in the 
areas of reading, writing, and speaking. To enable the 
participant to reinforce timing {t> these area?. 

Objectives 

To be able to observe and appredate children's 
reading, writing and ^akii% development. To be 
familiar with the differii^ approaches aid s^u«nces 
to the teaching of reading and writing. To be able to 
assess, drill, relnfon^. and a^ children in the team- 
ing of reading, writing, and iqieaking in gropus and 
alone. To be able to organiJEe peer learning, ti toring, 
and learning throt^ teaching to facilitate children's 
learning in reading, writing, and speaking. 

Topics of Instruction 

t. Reading 

A. Readiness 

B. Development 

C. Various approaches 

D. Material 

ri.9 
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3. Differing backgrntind 

4. Dif^rii^ teveb 

E, Methofb of drill, rolitforcemfint. and assess* 

11* Cr^rive Writij^ 
A« Storm 
B, Poems 
C Plays 

D. Methods of drill, reinforcement, and assess* 
Rieni 

E. SpeOii^ 

F. Grammar 
ni. Penmanship 

A. Manuscript 

B. Cur^ 

C. Metho<& of driB, reinforcement and assess* 
R»nt 

IV. Speaking 

A. Oral reports 

B. Show and ieU 

C. Dramatic presentations 

D. Methods of drill, reinforcement, and a^ess* 
mcnt 

Techniques 

There witt be a o^nstant inteiwtion between col* 
\^ das^oom and sdtootroom. Techniques may be 
introduced through lecture, film, or demomtration in 
the former of obwvation in the latter; in cither case, 
both areas wU! be used for ftirther amplification, 
simulation, lole plays; continuing structured obser* 
nation wit! take phice in the kAooI dassnsom. These 
will be followed by carefully phased tryouts in the 
school classroom, working at ftst with one or a few 
children, for a dwn period of time, with a^^ce 
ctose at hand. Gradually, work will be with a larger 
^up, o^r a longer period of time, with less » 
^ance immediately at hand. Ai the sanw time, the 
college classroom will be a place f6t report bwk, 
rrtiadt; rote plays, critique etc. 



Readings 

Mary Arbuthnot. C^Odf^n and Chicago: Scott. 

Foresman & Co., 1968, 
Ftera Amsiein. i^fry (n the Elerfmtary Sdu^oL 

NX: App{eton-Century-Crofts,Inc., 1962, 
Ridiard Bloomer. SkOt Gmws to T&ich Reading. 

Dansville, N.Y.: The Instructor, 1969, 
Anna Crodts. Pfwnks for tf^ Reading Teacfm N Y • 

Holt, Rinefaart & Wif»ton, Inc., I96S, 
CAI. Gigous. innnoptng IMeni/^ Skeis. Dansville, 

N.Y.: The Instntctor, 1^7. 
Frank Jennii^. This is Reading. N.Y,: Teachers Col- 
let Press, 1965. 
WlUam Loren Katz. Temher'is Guide to Amerkan 

mmry. N.Y,: Quadrangle Books, 1^. 
Jack iMiz. Expanding Spem^ Skim. DansvUIe,N.Y,: 

The Instructor, 1963. 

Ah^meUtiiJn^idtdaitif^ReislingPhicrtces. N.Y : 
Teachers College I^ess« 

Frank Riessman and John Dawkins. Play It Coot in 

Bt^sfL Chicago: Follett Publahing Co., 1967. 



Am in Hw l^nmntary MmcL Botton: At^ and 
Bicra, 1967. 

B2 TVactef E(ktanbm Madbik. Tatlah»wg: Depart- 
ment of E(h^ion« &ate of Fforida* 1970. 
*1teim>nstrating Ugibte Handwriting** 
Organizing Learning Stations for the Lai^uage 
Arts." 

**ProiiK>tii4 Api^ropfia^ Languid Ptattems.** 
"Vm^ Informal Dis^notticT^of ReadtogScitt&* 
*UtiIiziiig Ptontes and Word Atmck Skitia.** 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Houis Required: Cfaiss 3« Laboratory 6 

Aims 

To develop an understandteg (tf; oirrent comeptt 
md theories of ronunitnity devek^mnent; tbe inter* 
fritfedn^ of community organizatiofid s^ciurea 
and processes; the rotes of dtizen partldpation 
agenc^; the variety of strategies of social intervene 
tton- 

Objectives 

To be abte to klentiiy the compomnts and char^^ 
acteristics of the conmiunky setting (e^. denn^^!^, 
poBtieal structures, vahies* service systems); the vnri* 
^les wMdi effect its deveiopnmt. To observe with 
a critical and analytic eye the native of the comr 
munity^ its aims, resource, and factors abettir^ and 
impedii^ growth and devetopn^t. 

Topics of Instmctiosi 
I. Community Probtems 

A. Anaiy^ of present conditions 

B. ^ clmss efforts 

C. Pserceptions of the problem 
n. Social Context of the Problem 

At Origins 

B, Structural analysis 
ni. Those Affected 

A. Who are they? 

B. How are they affected? 

C. Their reactioi^s) 

IV. Strategies for Chan^ 

A. Direct action 

B. Coalition 

C. Consensus 

D. Advocacy 

V. Tactics 

A. Gainmg initial support 

B. Invohrb^ and oiganksng 

C. Implementation 
0. A^essment 

Tecliiiittues 

Readings; ri!n»; dtsctmions* The main tedmUjue 
win be the sdentiftcation of a parttcubr probtem or 
set of problems facing the cmnmunity which can be 
studied and analyzed* 

Readily 

Edward C. Banfletd and James Q. Wibon. Qty l^Biic% 
Cambridge: Howard Univetsity Prtm. 1963. 



KemMh Cterk« Dark GhentK N.Y.: Harper and Row« 
I96S. 

Kenneth Cterk ami Jeanette Ho^tos. A Rehpmi 

\^Ast^^lbv&ty. N.Y.: Harper and Row« 1968. 
Mtohael Harrington. 7^ OrkerAmerka. N.Y.: Mac- 

mmdn&Co.J962. 
Jane Jaa>bs, 71^ 14/^ of Great Amertcan 

CMn. N.Y.: RandmnHou^, 1961. 
Mihon Koxku N^ghbi^itoodGvvenmenL N.Y.: The 

Bobbs.MerritICo^l969. 
Ra^h Kroner, ed. l^fffh:^^n of the Poor, Engle* 

wood cuffs, N J.: Prentice41atl, inc., 1969. 
F^ter Manis and Martin Rein. Dilemmas of Social 

RefimL N,Y.: Atherton Press, 1967. 
I^tnkl Patrick Sfoynihan and Natlum Clmr. Beytmd 

rite MeMtg /^r. Cambrklge, Ma^: MJ.T. Press, 

1963. 

France Fox Piven and Rkb^d Cloward. Repib^ing 

fbePtior. N.Y.: P^thwn, 1971. 
Fr^PiEywtedge.J^dOO'- N.Y.: SUnon and Schtmer, 

1970. 

Report of ifw Ni^nal Adpisory Commission on 

apaDtsmkrs. N.Y.: Bmtam Books, 1968. 
Fr^ Rie^man. Strategies Against Poverty. N.Y.: 

Riutflom Hou^, 1969. 
Hans Sfri^el, ed. Qtizm Pmic^^n and Urim 

Dev^c^mmt. Washington, D.C.: National Train- 

ti^ Labora^ry, 1968. 
Vbknce bt America. Report of the National Com* 

mtoion on the Cau^ and Prevention of Violence. 

N.Y.: Tt» New American Library, 1969. 



TEACHING/LEARNINC METHODS 

Hours Re<iuired: Class 3, L^Aioratory 1 2 

Aims 

To familiarize the p^ ticipant with ^neral t^ch- 
tiig/t^mii^ desi^s such as the British Inibit Sdiool 
des^, tte "open chosroom*^, Montessori tedm^ues, 
etc., as wen specific techrilques »ich as tutoring, 
tti^ of games, programmed instrttction, teaming 
through t^ctoig« role play, ^ulatton, problem 
solvii^, group procmes, instrumented exerckes, dis- 
covery tedmii^, as well as de^ns whidi give at- 
tentkm to the tiruufure of various disciplines. 

Ob»{eGtiv» 

To be able to choose among a full repertoire of 
methods and technktues the appropriate one(s) for 
^ecifled in^ructional objectives with partknilar stu- 
dent populatiof^; to utilize this range of methods 
md tedmii^es, as appropriate, with individuals, 
small grou{^ and large groups. 

Tot^ of Instrucdon 

I. Current Instructional Des^ns 

II. SpeciHc Instructional Technktues 

A. Individually oriented techniques 

B. Group techniques and gn^up process 

1. Leaf ning through teaching 

2. Tutoring 

3. Rolepl^ 

4. Brainstorming 

5. Simulation 
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b. Probtem solving 

7. instrumeiKed exercises 

8. Games 

Ted^niques 

There will \^ a constant interaction between col* 
lege classroom and schtxilroom. Techniques may be 
introduced through lecture, film, or demoi^t ration 
in the former or observation in the latter: in either 
case, both arenas will be used for further amplifica- 
tion, simulation, role plays; continuing structured ob* 
servation will take place in the sdK)o! c{as«r(X)m« 
Thei?e will be foifowed Dy carefully phasea iryouts 
in the school claaroom, working at first with one or 
a few children, or a short period of time, with assis* 
tance ck>se at hand. Gradually* work will be witl. 
larger group, over a longer perR)d of time, with less 
assistance immediately at hand. At the same time, 
the college classroom will be a place for report back, 
rehash, role plays, critkiues, etc. 

Special at|antion will be given to the use of learn* 
ing through teaching as an activity which is both 
powerful in itself and which also lends itself to manage- 
ment by paraprofessionals. An interesting and useful 
variation upon this mode! uses teachers in training to 
tutor ten year-okls who, in turn, tutor ^ven year-olds. 
The college students thus gain teaching experiences 
with two different age groups of chikiren, are jho- 
vided a microcosmic and isomorphic learning exper- 
tence, and are trained in the practice of en&)ura^ing 
chikiren to help each other to le»n. Vartous common 
activities or sets of activities will be simulated and 
exptored, e.g. the first »!ay, handling of the diffuptive 
diild, aid-teacher relations organizing a group of chil- 
dren. 

Clark Abi. Serious Gmnes. N.Y.: Vtking, 1970. 
James Bruner. Tlie Aoress ofEdwaiion. N.Y.: Vint- 
age, 1963. 

Alan Gartner, Mary Conway Kohler, Frank Riess- 
man. Otildren Teach Children. N.Y.: Harper & 
Row, I97L 

B2 Teacher Education Module, Tallahassee: Depart- 
ment of Education, State of Ftortda, 1970. 
^•Selecting an Instmctional Mode** 
"Achfevtng Classroom Transition** 
••Achieving Closure** 

•^Compiling and Using Instructional Games** 

•*C!asffoom Management** 

••Establishing Appropriate Frames of Reference** 

••Feedback'* 

-Fostering Creativity** 

-fncreasif^ Participation** 

-Inducing Student-Initiated Questions** 

-Inquiry Technique: Using Probing Questions*' 

-Making Assignments** 

-Methods of Introducii^ and Summarizing a Unit** 
-Monitoring In-Class Assignments** 
"Non-Verbal Behavior** 

-Planning Creative Activities for Independent 
Leammg*' 

-Questions Upgrading Improventent Package** 
-Pre-Cueii«** 

-Recognizing and Obtaining Attending Behavior** 
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-Reinforcement** 

-Set InductHjn** 

"Stimulas Variations*' 

-l^ing Examples and Illustrations** 

-Using Order Questions** 

-Usmg Lecture Techniques to Pre^t Information** 

"Using Planned Repetition** 

••Utilizing Field Trips for Leamb^** 

"Effective Questioning- Elementary Level," A 
Mini-course prepared by the Far West Lab- 
oratory for Educational Re^arch and Develop- 
mem, Berkeley, California, 1971. 



MATHEMATICS SKILLS FOR CHILDREN 

Hours Required: Clm 2, Laboratoiy 6 

Aims 

To familiari;^ the' participant with the b^ic theo- 
retical perspectives and practical applications in con- 
temporary mathematics, to develop understandir^ 
of the structure of nmthematics. To enable the par- 
ticipant to reinforce learning in this area. 

To be able to observe and asse^ chiklren's work 
in mathematics. To be familiar with the current find- 
ing fai teamii^ and concept devetopment. To be able 
to asse^, drill, reinfon^, and assi^ children in the 
leamii^ of mathematics in groups and atone. To be 
able to organize peer learmng, tutoring, and learning 
throt^ t^ing activities to facilitate chiWfen*s 
teamii^ In mathematfcs. 

Topics of Ii^tniction 

I. Basic Mathematics Components 

A. Terms 

B. Structtve 

C. Principles 

D. Methods 

E. Systems 
11. Basic Skills 

A. Addition 

B. Subtraction 

C. Multiplication 

D. Division 

IIL Teaching Techniques 

Techniques 

There will be a constant interaction between col- 
lege classroom and schoolroom. Techniques may be 
introduced through lecture, film, or demonstration 
in the former or observation in the latter; in either 
both arenas will be ut*ed for further amplifica- 
tion, simulation, role plays; continuing structmed 
observation ,wlll take place in the school classroom. 
TTiese will be followed by carefully pha^ tryouts 
in the school cla^oom, workit^ at first with one or 
a few children, for a short pertod of time, with dis- 
tance dose at hand. Gradttally, work wtf! be with a 
larger group, over a longer period of time, with less 
assistance immediately at hand. At the san^ time, 
the college classroom will be a place for report back, 
rehash, role plays, critiques, etc. 



Reading 

J. Houston Banks. UlemeHtan* Scfuufl Mathematics. 

Boston. Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1^. 
Charles Brumfield and others. Ftindatfiemal Concepts 
g>f Elemeniary Afythematics, Reading. Mass.: Ad* 

dison-Wesley, 1%1 
Clyde Corle. Building Arithmetic Skills with Games, 

Dansville, N.Y.: The Instructor, l*Jfi8 
Joseph Criscitnbeni. Teaching the AVh- Mathematics, 

West Nyack, N.Y.: Parker PuWislung Co., IMbd. 
••Di;»gnosing Arifhmetic Ski!ls/' B2 Teacher tiiuca- 

t&m Module, Tallahassee: Department of Educa* 

tk)n. State uf Fbrida, 1970. 
James Heddens, Tthlav*^ Mathematics, Chicago: SRA, 

1964. 

**lndivrdu3lt/.ing Instruction in Mathematics/* A mini- 
course prepared by the Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development, Berkeley, 
California, 197!. 

Charles H. Martens, Disawry in Mathematics. Palo 
Aho: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1964. 

Ahrin Westcott and James Smith. Oeative Teachifig 
of Mathematics in the Elementwy School Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1967. 

TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 

Hours Required: Class 3« Laboratory 2 

Aims 

To familiarize the participants with the purpose 
fonns, and limits of assessment and evaluation, and 
to see the development of evaluation instruments as 
an integral part of the teaching/learning prinress, and 
the use of such instruments in serving as a tool for 
diagnosis, guidance, and counseling. 

Objectives 

To be aware of the most common forms of testing 
for ability, achievement, and per»>na!ity: the respec- 
tive strengths and weaknesses of each: and problems 
of test construction, administration, and interpreta- 
tion. To consider in the fight of teaching objectives, 
the appropriate evaluation and mea^rement techni- 
ques: to devise (or adopt) instruments to do so for a 
ctelimited subject area, and to administer and score 
such achievement tests for a small group of children 
and for an individual child. 

Topics of Instruction 

L Ability, Achievement, and Perstmality Tests. 

A. Their uses 

B. Their shortcomings 

C. Their construction, administration, and in- 
terpretation 

IL Developing Measu^tfrnent and Evaluative Instru* 
ments 

A. The development of measurable objectives 

B. The estabii^ment of learning criteria 

C. The construction of measurement instru- 
ments 

D. Administration 

E. Interpretation 

III. Special issues in Measurement for Non-white, 
Non-urban or Non-verbal Children. 



Techniques 

Reading and discussion will intr^nluce the trmterial. 
The main work of the course will be in the design, 
development, trial use, assessment, redes^n, admisi- 
istration and interpretation of an instrument to 
meagre achievement amt^ng a group and for an 
individual child. 

Reading 

Benjamm Bloom. Lcarpmig fi^ Mastcn li.C.L.A. 

Center for the Study of Evaluation of Instructional 

Programs, Vol. I, No. 2,?May, 19(>8). 
''Evaluating Learning and Instruction." B2 Teacher 

EJucatiim Miklule, Tallaliassee: Department of 

Education, State of Florida, 1970. 
R.M, Gagne. Tlie Conditions of Lemtiftg. N.Y/. Holt, 

Rinehart, and Winston, l%5. 
Marie C. W^ckeXU Leamif^ mid Pnnvss. N,Y.: Holt, 

Rinehart, and Winston, 1970. 
Frank Riessman. The OdturMy Deprii Hi Quid. N,Y.: 

Harper and Rou, 1%2, 



HUMAN SERVICES ISSUES 

Hours Required: Class 2, Laboratory 8 

Aims 

To enable the participant to gain a cmss-sector 
vision of the human services in addition to educa- 
tk)n, health, social services, public welfare, mental 
health, recreation, leg^t services, etc. To see the areas 
of commonality and those of difference, and to under- 
stand the interrelationship between and among the 
several systems. 

Objectives 

To be able to identify the structural nature of 
human service systems (methods of governance, 
staffing, practfce, financing, assessment); Xl make 
comparisons among and between the various systems 
operating in the local community, their stated pur- 
pose md actual activities, their interrelationships, 
their mode and style of operation. 

T >pics of Instruction 

U Human Service Systems 

A. Organization 

B. Governance 

C. Practice 

D. Staffing 

E. Financing 

II. The Local Human Service Agency Systems 
fH. Non-Education Service Ageticy: A field-based 
case study 

Techniques 

Readings; films, etc.; observation: ffcld tiips. In 
addition, participants will volunteer to work in a 
non*education human service agency for at least sL\ 
hours a week, for appriiximately half tltc semester. 

Readings 

Edward Banfield. Tlte Unheavenly City. Bi^ston: Little. 
Brown & Co., 1968. 
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Kenneth Clark. Dark Ghem. N.Y.: Harper & Row. 
1965. 

Harvey Cox. The Secular Qty. N.Y.: The Macmillan 
C \. I%5. 

Barbara and John Ehreiireich. The American fkaifh 
Empire N.Y.: Random House, I97I. 

Neil Gilbert Orm/s or Cbfmituents. San Franci»x>: 
Jossey-Bassjnc.^ 1970. 

EH Ginzberg. Men ^foney and Medicine. N.Y.: Co- 
lumbia Univer^iy Press, 1970. 

William Glaser. Social &/ri>«s and Medicd Orgmtza^ 
tion. N.Y,: Atherton, 1970. 

Milton Koiler. Neighborhood Government N.Y * 
Bobbs^Merrill Co., 1969. 

Peter Marris and Marttn Rein, DUemmis of Social 
Reform. N.Y.: Atherton Press, 1967. 

Frank Riessman and others, eds. Mental Health of 
tfie Poor Glencoe, IlL: The Free Pi^ss, 1964. 

William Ryan. Blaming the Victim, N.Y.: Pantheon. 
1971. 

James Sundquist. h)litics and Policy, Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institute, 1968. 

Jacobus tenBrock, ed. 7%^ La\s? of the Poor, San 
Francisco; Chandler Publishing Co., 1966. 

Robert Theobold, ed. SiJcial PoUcies for America. 
Garden City. N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1968. 

James 0. Wilson, Varieties of PoHce Beharior, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Pre^, 1968. 

HISTORY: COMMUNITY HISTORY 

Hours Required: Class 2, Laboratory 4 

Aims 

To familiarize the participant with the history and 
background of the k>caf community, to see it in the 
perspective of other similar communities and of 
larger communities of which it is a part and to know 
its values, mores, customs, and styles. 

Objectives 

To know, inconsiderable detail, the history of the 
community of which the school is a part and from 
which it draws its studwnts: to be aware of the his* 
toric and contemporary forces, ^lues, structures,and 
institutions which shape these communities and hi* 
dividjah; to be able to place the local community in 
the perspective of other communities of similar b^k- 
ground, and of (he iarger community; and to de^top 
in the {^rtictpant skills in historical and ^>ctol<^cal 
research and analysis. 

Topics of Ii^tntction and Techniques 

The approach will be both historical and socio! 
ogical. The participants will read about, visit, observe, 
interview the community to be studied. Each jartici- 
pant will prepare a project-paper, document, acth^lty 
-ba^d upon some ^pect of the history of the com- 
munity or the contemporary manifestations of past 
values and institutions. 



The banc document will be k>ca! history in the 
archives of public and private mstituttons or the 
memory of community members, lu additton, this 



would U supplemented by additional readfi^ to 
give br<»der pcr^ctive on the group. For a Blade 
ufb^ conmnmity, such readings m^t include: 
The Autobif^phy of Malcolm X. N.Y.: Grove 
Piess, 1964. 

John Bracey, Jr, and others. Bkck A&riofta&w In 
Am^toL N.Y.: Bobbs-Merrili Co., 1970. 

Claude Brown. Afanchild in the Promised Land, N.Y.: 
Macmillan Co., I96S. 

Kenneth Clark. Dark Ghetto. N.Y,: Harper & Row. 
1965. 

Ralph Ellison, ?7ie Invisible Man, N.Y.: Random 
House, 19S2. 

Dick Gregory, N.Y.: E.P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 

1964. 

Nat Hentoff. The JVew EqmtHty. N.Y.: Viking, 1964. 
WlUam Loren Katz. Tciwher'k Guide to American 
History. Chic^: Quadrangte Books, 1968. 
John 0. KtUens, Black Mtm's Rmten. N.Y.: Trident 
Press* 1966. 

Elliott Uebow. Thffy^ Conw^. Boston: Little, Brown 
&Co., 1967. 

C Eric Lincota. 7^ m^k Muslins in America. 

Boston: B^con Ptess, 1961. 
Arnold Rose. TTie N^n> in America. Boston: Beacon 

Pre^, 1944. 

Jem Toomer. Cane. N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1923. 
Rkh^d Wr^ht, Abtive Son. N.Y.: Harper & Row 
1940. 

Or, if the immunity is an Indian community » 
readings might include: 

WiDiam Brophy and Sophie Aberle, TTw InOan. 

Nwnan: The University of (Mclahoma Press, 1966. 
Edgar Cahn, ftd. Our Brother's Keeper: The IndUm 

in White America. N.Y.: New Community Press. 

1969. ^ ^ 

Vine De Loria, Jr. Cu^er Died fi^r Your Sim. N.Y.: 

The Macmillan Co., 1969. 
Saul Steiner. The JVew ImtUm^ N.Y.: Dell Publishing 

Co. J 968. 

For other ethnic communities, appropriate titles 
would be selected. 



UBRARIES AS LEARNING TOOLS 

Hours Required: Class 2, Laboratory 6. 

Aims 

To familiarize the participant with the resources 
for children's learning available at the school and/or 
local library and to prepare the participant to facilitate 
that learning. 

OI]jectiv^ 

To know the resource of the school and/or local 
Bbrary to be able to a^ chUdren in identifying and 
approi^fately usii^ these resources, as well as other 
data sour^s of the immunity. 

Topics of Instnictfon 

I. The Re^urc^ of the Library 

A. What they are 

B. How to tap them 

C. Uses and procedures 

II. Other Community Data Resources 
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IWhniques 

huticipants wilt work with chitdren in usixig the 
Bbrafy either as a part of the project of the class with 
whom the parttdpant works and/or in a temporary 
placen^nt in the library. 

Readings 

'OJsing the Library**. B2 Teaeh&^ Eikicarton Module 
Tallahassee. Def^rtment of Education, State of 
Ftortda, 1970, 

ELECnVES 

Durii^ the first wj semesters* participants take 
two and three courses respectively in the area of 



traif^iiQ for work as tocher aides and one pro^ribed 
Uberat arts coui^. In the third and fourth semesters* 
there to a free choice elective. I^rticipants woukt be 
encourag^ to setect at l^st one cour^ in the human- 
ities and one in the sciences from the general liberal 
aiu offering of the ralieges in choosti^ subjects for 
these courses. Where tocal recjuirements proscribe a 
hi^er percentage of liberal arts or general education 
courm than the approximately 42% proposed herein, 
consideratton, in terms of v^ich courses might be 
dropped^ should be in terms of the particular work 
a^^ntnents of teacher aides in the particular com- 
nnmities beit% served. 
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Abbott, Margaret. Tfw Teavtm md His Stitff, Grand 
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Aides for Utah St^ools: Guidelines far tfte Selection, 
Frepamtian, md Utihzatkm of Auxiliary Perwnnel. 
Utah Board of Education, September, 1968. 

Aides to Tcacfurs and Children. Washington, D.C.: 
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Education, 1969. 
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That Really Works. " CathoUc School Journal, LX, 
10 (December, 1969), 26-27. 
Arth, Alfred A. et al. Teacher Aides: Tfte Pivparation 
and Utilization of ParaprvfessionaK Chartottes- 
ville: Cuny Memorial Schwl of Education, Uni- 
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**Auxt{iary School Personnel/* Tf^ NaHanal Element 
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Auxiliary Perwnnel in Education: Their Premit and 
Potential Contributions in the Philadelphia Schools. 
Philadelphia: The School Distiict of Philadelphia, 
1968. 

Auxiliary School Per^nnel, A Statement by the No- 
twnal Commission on Teacfwr Education and 
Professional Standards. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1967, 

Auxiliary School Personnel: The^ Employment ami 
Utilization, Providence, RJ.: Department of Ed- 
ucation, 1969. 

Barney. Helen S. **The Use of Nutrition and Home 
Economics Aides in Maternity and Infant Care and 
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Eamomics, LXII, 2 (February, 1970), 1 14.1 19. 
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Economics, LXIl, 2 (February, 1970), 83^. 
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FILM AND FiLMSTRlPS 

T^um for Uarob^* 

26W min,, 16 mm., sd., b & w. 

Norwood Studios, Inc., 5 104 Frolich Lane, Tuxedo. 

Md. 20781. 

Summar>': Portrays tescher*auxtliary team in 
tour communities^ showing efTective 
and ctihesive team\%tirk, and analyzes 
their ways of functioning tc^ther. 

H» T^m Appro^h to EducatiOQ: 
Twenty Questions on FUm* 

lb min., 16 mm., sound, b. & w. 

Norwood Studios, Inc., 5 104 Frolich Lane, Tuxedo* 

Md. 20781. 

1 Am A Teacher Aide* 

1 3 min., color. 

National Audiovisual Center, GSA, Warfiington, 
D.C. 20408. 

Tei^r Aides: A >tew i^yponuafty 
28 min., \h mm., sd.» b. & w. 
Modern Talking Pictures, 1 212 Sixth Ave,, New 
York, New York 

Summary: A Head Start training film depicting 
the training of paraprofe^onal t^her 
aides for pre-schoo!s. 

A Chance for Change 

39 min., 16 mm., s.d., b. & w. 

McCraw Hill Textfilm Department, 330 West 42nd 

Street, New York, N.Y. 

Summary: Cinan^ verite technique follows an 
actual day-to-day activity of pre<schoo) 
youngsters in a Head Start Center in a 
Black Community. 

New Careers: McMfe Than A Job 
30 min., 16 mm,, s.d., b. & w. 
Regional Manpower Administrator, [^partnttnt of 
Labor Regional Offices. 

Summary: Describes the various components of 
new careers programs; Ulustrates than 
with footage at two locations in the 
fieWs of mental health, education and 
health. 



JOURNALS 

American Eduoition 

American Journal 

Qiange 

Child Welfare 

The Clearing House 

The Elementary School Journal 

Exceptk)nai Children 

Grade Teacher 

Harvard Eduction Review 

Journal of Hon^ Economy 

Journal of Tocher Education 

National Elementary Principal 

Nation^s Schools 

NEA Journal 

NEA Research Bulletin 

New Careers Bulletin (Urban Research Corporatton. 

4301 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, Dr.) 
New Generation 

New Human &rvices Newsletter (New Careers De- 
velopment Center. New York University, New 
York.) 

Phi D^ItaKappan 

The Record 

Review of Educational Research 

School Man^en^nt 

Social Policy 

ScK:ial Work 

Today's Education 

fnins-Action 
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Heavy Duty: A FUm Study of 

The Classroom Paraprofes^naf 
29 min., 16 mm., s.d., b. & w. 
Eric Ward, Office of Teacher Education, City Uni- 
versity of New York, 14! I Broadway, New York. 
City, N.Y, 10018, 

Summary: A Case study of a day of par^rofes- 
sionals in the N.Y.C. schools. 



*Tbef« fhr?e items are, re^cth^^, a (3fn« Qbn cUps, md 
flbn nrip, prepared by the Bank Street Co&^ of Bducatiom 
In a<&iition to these msterisis, printed di^ustion guUes to 
accompany each of the iten\% are available ftom the PubBc 
tofomiation Office, BEPD, Umted S^ies Office of EdacatiofL 
WaihtflgtCft, DX\ 2D201 



Alaska 

Three types of tocher aides positions are cla^ft^ 
and inwrporated under the State Merit System by the 
Department of Personnel These {»>sitions are also 
a)rrebted to an extensive intemdi^univei^ty train* 
ing program, which will permit mobility from the 
lowst ctassification to a Bachelor of Arts m Edu(^. 
tion with full certification to teach. The first class of 
te^er aide does not require high school graduation 
and is de^gr^ted as a teacher aide. The teacher assis* 
imt is the next cl^flc^tion on the career ladder, 
which requires 30 semester hours of coltege and K>me 
experience In teaching in a program atch as Head 
Start. The third classification is that of teacher as- 
sociate and requires tw> complete years of coltege. 



Califomk includes some cte^s of teacter aides 
under the State Educastonal Code* but generaUy die 
t^che? aide tequbren^nts are est^l^ed by the 
tdkool di^rtets. The cbi^fications covered und^ the 
«li»:atoA code aie: {>«rt4{im r^ter for composition, 
writing and mathematics;^rtificated teacher-ass^afit, 
^ txmn enroUed as a stuitent in a cooperating 
teacher training bistilution; non-teaching vuhtmeer 
mde tHKter the mimediate 8U{^Tvisn>n and diiectkm 
of the.^rttfkd personnel; student nont^rdiii^ aide 
limiti^ to non*instruciionaI duties. There is also »i 
instructional permit fi>r develt^pnmit caters which 
requires 60 semester hours of colle^ wmk wi^ a con* 
centration in cMld development, earfy diUdtm^i ed- 
tratton, and so on. Tt^ devetopmmt «nter bi^n^ 
tional permit is also itisued on a provt»onaI teste to 
ttiose individuals who have 30 ^rmster hours and are 
currently enroUed in an accredited allege, university 
or junior college. 

Q>Iorado 

The Cotorado State Board of Education toied a 
position paper in May 1968 inci^rated to a pam- 
l*tet, **The Use of Teacher Aides in Cotorado**. Their 
poUcy provides for gre&t flexiMUty for e^h sdn^l 
dbtrict and adotowiedges that aides with a vaitety of 
educational badc^^^mds &n be usefiil in the schook, 
as the foUowing ex^rpt indicates, ^^iectim of ^ 
pUcants for |M>$iiions as auxiIiari:^s in the k1k»o1s 
diould be a c^eftil pro^^ Numt^r of yem spent 
in ^UM>1 diouid not t^cessariiy \^ the determinii^ 
fector. Rather, mterviewers should attenq»t to dis^ 
cover certain qualities in indiv^uab which will mi^e 
them »icc^sfUI participants in the ^ucationa! pro- 
^ss*". The pan^let also suggests the many ways an 
aide may be utiUzed. Programs and workshops for the 
trainij^ of tether aides are being dewtoped at 
several colleges. 



Delawwe 

Delaware issues permits for several classes of aides, 

Teacter aide: No specific level of education, but at 
least one month of intenshre {bU*!ime study in pre- 
service training. Bmc duties are clerical, housekeep- 
ing and monitorial. 

Teach^ ass^ant: Hi^ school diploma or equiva* 
ient and one year of in^servii^ training and experience 
as an aide, or one year of college includli^ a prac- 
ticum in a school setting, or a minimum of two 
nK)ntte' intensive pre*service trainii^ with a pract^m* 
Basic visual materials, checking objective tests, ar- 
ranging bulletin boards, reading stories planing 
with t^chers« typing stories. 

Teacher.assodate: An As»>cate of Arts or Science 
d^iee from a two year ralt^e program or enroD* 
n»nt in a tester trainit^ pro^»n. Basic duties in* 
dude more responsibility and less supervision: tutor- 
big, making hoRjC vi^ts, working with htdividual 
children or with smaU groups under supervtek>n. 

Teach^ intern: A BA. degree from an accredited 
college and enrollment in a teacher education pro* 
gram, or a BA. degree with two months of intensive 

O 
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pre^vi^ tndnir^ with a practicum. Intern teachers 
may have the full responsibility of the classroom. 

imnote 

Within House Bin 1889* lUnois makes a dis- 
tinction bet^^een the biMructifiinii aicto and the non- 
instructicmal aifle. Hie instructional aide mu^ have 
30 hours of college ^edit and nmst perform her 
^xks in the same tocation as the certificated person- 
nel. Ben^ in the mms k>cation tos been mterimted 
as beii% able to n^ntain eye contact. The aide may 
woric ftirectly with tte ^u<^ts under the direct 
Sttpervtoton of the teadier. The duties of the non- 
in^ructional aide are limited to deri^, housekeeping 
and monitorial tasks, such as lundiroom su{^rvision. 

Ifaine 

hfbine provides guidelines for a career ladder above 
ihe entry level, whkh r^uires a h%h sdioo! diploma 
(may be waWed if the indh^ual ^ enroUed in a train- 
ing program appnn^ by the State De^^ment of 
Education.) 

Teacher aide: High Sdsool diploma and partid{»- 
tion in a pre^^rvi^ training program or enrollment in 
an appro^ program. Duties: helping teadier in the 
dasKoom ^ n«N^ed under the direction and super- 
vision of the teacher. 

Tei^r aidant: Two years of an approved col- 
lege ^gram and one year of an in^ervfce training 
progr^ Works with the readier in panning and 
hnpiementing d^sroom activities, with less super- 
vi«on from the tocher. 

Te^lwr ^»^te: Three years of an approved col- 
lege program with actional course work leading to 
tocher ^iflcation. Duties i^nQar to those of stu- 
(tent telpher, with opportunities to biitiate leamir^ 
experience with chttdren. 

Tens 

The Texas Education Agency has ^ed a bulletin 
entitled, "Pohdes and Surest ions on Use of Teacher 
Aides^ dated April 1970. 

The dec^n to use ai(tes rest primarily with 
teachers and admirustrators in indhridual 8ch(K>! 
di^ncts. The aide is an extension of the teacher 
(or other professional)^ performs routine and 
other duties unikr this directi(m« but does not 
relieve him of any legal re)q»onsibitity for the 
in^ructional pr<%ram in the dai^room. 
Also included are five prind|^ concemii^ the 
u^ of aides: 

Aides ^uld be invoWed in instructional plan- 
ning. 

Maximum use should be nmde of aides* par- 
ticular talents, interests^ experiences and train- 
ing. 

ReaKHiabty specific job descriptions ^outd be 
developed fen the aides prior to their align- 
ments. 

Aides Aouki be asidped only to tochers and 
othm who wish to work with them* 

Aides and tochers should be provided joint 
pre-service and in*servi^ trainbig. 



TASKS AND JOB DESCRIPTIONS 

FoHo^ang are reprmfitativc ti^sort^s perfbnned 
by aides (compiled by the Colorado State Department 
of Education, from Ma^ef Te^h^ and aides repc^ 
by a Virginia New Careers Project, and by the Mew 
Careen Trainii^ Laboratory for a pre-school program) 
^ job descriptions for aid^ (for pre-^hool pio^ams 
b^ upon the New Careers Training Laboratory's 
Bsts of tasks, proposed by a l^e southern dty, ami 
from New York City showing non^laswoom acthritiesX 

UST OF TASKS PmORMED 
BY AIDES 

A. Assist in the classnKHn. 

t . Jfejp teacher with varfous gioui^ 
2« L^ten to pupOs tell Tories. 

3. Help with routii^ drill. 

4. Check on individuars ptogie^. 
Ass^t children with nmke-up work. 

6. Filing. 

7. Grade papers. 

8. Play games with puplb. 

9. Show fibns. 

10. Help young chfldren with overdoes, bdis» 
etc. 

1 1 . Help sui^rvise f^kl trips, 

12. Record gr^es. 

13. Locate materials to suppiem^t units or 
projects, 

14. Read themes. 

15. Ghre special anentk>n to probi^ pupils 
as directed by teadier. 

16. Take attendant. 

1 7. He^ pupils improve ^cial skilte. 

1 8. Help pupils work together harmoniously. ■ 

19. Operate and show pu]^ how to opiate 
audk)*vmia} equipment. 

20. Do housekeeping chores (not custodial). 

21. Voltect money. 

22. Ass^ with supervised stiKiy. 

23. Prepare bulletin bovds. 

24. Care f or laboratory equipn^nt. 

25. Help with pro^arnmed in^ructioi^. 

26. Act &s native speaker in fore^ languid 
class. 

B. Assist with home-school interaction. 

1. Visit paints of children who are new In 
the community. 

2. Report to coun^ior and/or teacher prob* 
lems observed in home visits. 

3. Take children home when they be^mte 
in. 

4. Visit parenis when excessive absent 
occur. 

5. As»st with pupils mAh> are upset and 
cannot remain in ctessroom« 

6. Help plan parent meetii^ 

7. Report parents* feelir^s about school. 

S. Help parents under^nd how children 
kam and develop and relate this to home- 
work. 

9. A«i^ in recruitment of kmoergarten and 
preschool pupils. 



la Visit parents of migrant children to help 
bring their children to school. 

1 1 . Answer {mrent frfione c$lh and refer them 
to proper person, 

12. Communkate with illiterate parents who 
^nnot read the sdiooPs written me^i^ 

13* PoQow up on pupfls wte» examination 
rfiows ne^ for glas^ luring aids, nwd. 
ical trealnmit or dental care. 

14. Conmumicate with parents who do not 
q>eak£ngliMi. 

1 5. IHvetop in j^rents good attitudes towanl 
^ucation. 

16. He^ rentove undue parental j^essure on 
pupils from stalus-seekii^ homes. 

C, ^si^ with coun^tu^. 

1 . I:N> clerical work* 

2. Conduct routine program fttr^ticms. 

3. A^ in pthering and recording pupil 
mfonnatkm. 

4. Akl in administration and scormg of testa, 

5. Provide limson with pupils* hom^, busi- 
ness and industry. 

6* Provide information to pupih. 

7. Usun to pupil pioblen^ and in*school 
referral. 

8. tk> foltow*up ^udies on pupils remaining 
in community. 

9. Tabulate studies, 
10« Sd^ule pupils. 

D. Assist with resource ^ter or library services. 

1. Prepare audio*visual materials at the re- 
quest of teacf^rs. 

2. File ^d catalog materiab. 

3. Operate nKJVic projectors, slide projectoft, 
Uq^ recorders, etc. 

4. Operate duptotor. 

5. Type 

6« Prepare instructtonal materials. 

7« Make book cards for books. 

8« deck out materials and books. 

9. Collect firms, 
to. Ke^ pupils select books. 
1 1 . Ord^ material from publidieis. 
! 2. Help prei^re biblkigraphies. 
13. &ipervte pupib. 
!4. Sheh« biK>ks. 
IS. Mamtain »)uipment. 
J 6. Deliver sets of materials to classrooms. 

1 7. ffelp in library at night and on week'€nd, 

18. Ife^ stafT library durnig aimmer. 

E. As^ with technical services. 

1. Operate tey punch and computer equip* 

t Provkie ^»eciai vocatkMtal techntol skifo 
not usually {^messed ^ teachers, e^.^ 
radar ^c&list. 

3. Assbt with inventory and a^mnting. 

4. Assist with scfa^uUng of events. 

5. A^ist with eye and dental examinations. 

6. hfoduce art work for loc^y ctevetoped 
n»terials. 

7. Prei^ statistical reports. 
8 Asstn in purch^ing. 
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9. Nfake color tranq^tencm 

10. Be a ckwed circuit T.V. Tectaician. 

1 1 . Help in etectmnic ctf cuit maintenance. 
F. Assist with general schout services. 

L Doc^rical work. 

2. A^t in halb. 

3. Help supervi» in cafeteria. 

4. Help supervise on playground. 

5 . Help supervise parking lot . 

6. Do txookkeepii^. 

7. Do typii^. 

8. Babysit at parent meetti^s. 

9. Be an ofTtce aide. 

to. Help in study room after school. 

1 1 . Escort pupils from place to place. 

12. Check and store incoming supplies 
1 3« Score standardized tests. 

14* ffelp on school b^. 

1 5. Help superv^ bus toading. 

1 6. Help at athtetic events. 

1 7. Maintain cumulat ive record folders, 

A TENTATIVE TEACHER 
AIDE DAILY SCHEDULE 
(as Indicated by Mmter Teacher and 
Teacher Akfe Reports) 

Kfonday 

I » AftsUt with physical education. 

2. Review a book with children. 

3. Get test papers out of file for students on his- 
tory. 

4. Aid those having trouble in forming letters 
conectly. 

5. Adjust ^ntilators. 

6* Take mes»ges to ufficc. 

7. Help immature children to become ad|)usted. 
8* Help students with science units on rocks. 
9. Aid in checking seat work. 

to. Aid in physical examination. 
1 1 . Grade spetlsr^ test papers. 

Tuesday 

1. Take hinch and milk counx and get milk for 
milk break. 

2. Look up materials in cabinets to have ready 
for class. 

3. Hang posters and charts. 

4. Return books to bookroom. 

5. Secure needed reference books from library. 

6. Help with ghteing in art cle^. 
7« Help with the ABC drills. 

8. Msks flash cards. 

9. Brir^ in nature study materials, 

10. Set up bookcise displays. 

11. Take children to cafeteria and auditorium for 
hinch. 

Wedttficby 

1. Pre^re notices to be sent home with children. 

2. Take student to art class* 
3* Help students with math. 

4. Help check number books and phonics cxer* 
cises. 

5. Grade hi^ory test {^pers. 

6. Mix paint. 



7. Cut pa(^r (drawir^ and painting paper). 
& Plan to show film strips. 

9. A&MSt in watching chtWren on field irtps. 

10. File papers history, math units, tests, and 
post tescs. 

11. Conect petigraphy units for two teachers. 
Thursday 

L Conect (S.R.A.) reading laboratur\' hiH>ks, 

2. Stay with students who an? taking tests 

3. Make two keys to cor.^t test papers miih and 
histor>'. 

4. Help with charts and graphs. 

5. Help review test with students. 

6. Run off unit for math class. 

7. Cs^ to art class with ^udents. 

S. Put on display in the teachers room materials 

we obtained at the VEA Convention, 
^. Collect milk money. 

10. Outside with boys so that tbev behave them* 
seh'es, 

1 1 . Help indi^ idual student with writing. 
Frklay 

1. Work with individual students. 

2. Talk with students about conduct iit library. 
Line up students. 

4. Help a girl with her writing and how to loi)k up 
words in a dictionary. 

5. Cteck writing and filing. Take down piasters 
and put up r^w ones. 

6. Help individual students. Get students in line 
for lunch. 

7. Correct reading Iab4nat4>r)' bonks, 

8. Help students with science unit on rocks. 

9. Help students to look up information in ency- 
cMpedias. 

10. Work out a ke>' to ci>rrect a |>i>st-test in math. 
Adduion and Subtraction. 

1 L Help cfpldren with film strip. "The Earth aiul 
Out Huuic'\ in geography. 

1 2. Help tram children to march in and out. 

U. Assist in seeing children to bathrooms. See to 
gcHHl health habits. 

TASKS OF PRE SCHOOL AIDES 

Teaetef Aide I 

Sets up riH)m t»efore class. 

Cleans up roora after class. 

Keeps supplies. equipment, materials in order. 

Helps children dress. 

Helps children with bathrm^m ifceds. 

Supervises children while ilicy eat. 

Accompanies children tt^ and fri^m scImh^I oh Uhm. 

Prepares for n^p. 

Prepares and distributes materials. 

Encuur^es children to place toys, equipment. etc. in 

proper stuiagc area after use. 
Oversees bk>ck c< >mer. 
Supervises uri iirtd creative activities. 
Supervises housekeeping corner. 
Watches children outdoor play. 
Oversees library coiaer. 
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Helps duldren \m smaU manipuiative »oys, pmaJes, 

Accompanies children on class trips. 
Informal work with parents. 

Teacher Aide II 

AIJ Tether Aide I activities. 
Attends school rels»«d meetings and reports on them. 
Uses ^mes. blocks, peg boards, imitation money, 
marbles, etc. to reinforce number concepts. Le. 
size, amounts, numbers. 
Vses games. Show & TeU, stories books, records, trips. 

informal converstations to develop lai^ge skills. 
Uses trips, blocks, bocks, art and craft activities, pic- 
tures costumes, community people, etc. to devek» 
social studies concepts. 
Uses field trips, books, display simple experiments, etc. 

to reinfor^ science concepts. 
Reads and tells stoTii^. 
Lead sof^ and rhythm baids. 
Leads discission and Show & Tell. 

SeiUor T«Kher Atk 

All activities of Teacher Ai(te I and II. 

Joint plannii^ with tewiher of activities and Jearniitt 

experten^s. 
Serves as resource for teacher. 
A^mes responsibility for supplies in the center. 
Writes anecdotal records on chiWren's growth and 

behavior. 

Under supervision does iraining of entiy level aides. 
Plans a variety of community resourw activities for 
children and adults with teacher and family assistant 
Plans field trips. 

Assumes responsibility for classroom during teadjer's 
absence. 

Trains vohinteers in center and classroom routines. 
Assistsnt Tracher 

All activities of Teacher Aide I and I! and Senior 

Teacher Aide. 
Becomes a program reswirce |»rson for entire center 

in one curricuhmi area, such as art, music, creative 

activities, science, etc. 
Hans and ea-ries out a program of supportive orvices 

for entry level aides. 
Carries out moral support services for aides in training. 
Serves as career devetopment <»ordlnator for pvapn)* 

fessionals. 

Plans the daiiy clasroom activities, using program re. 

source people, for a week, a month. 
Assumes final responsibility for a class. 
Trains aides in Early Childhood Devetopment and fai 

cutricuhim. 

Runs a parent training program in Education of Youna 
Children. 



JOB DESCRIPTION: 
PRE-SCHOOLAIDEI 

The Teacher Aide I performs hr^usekeeping and child 
care tasks. 

She supervises children's pfay periods. She monitors 



children's activities In the block comer, the li. 

brary comer, the hou^keeping comer and she 

monitors arts and creative activities. 
The worker up the clawoom for the firet activity 

H hour before cl^ begins. 
The worker keeps all supplies, equipment and materials 

In their proper plaa in the stor^ area. 
The worker meets children at des^ted places and 

accompanies them on foot to school, seeing that 

they walk t«^ether and obey traffic rules. 
The worker must read and write at a fifth grade level 
She must be a resident of the community and her 

mcome must be at or betow the povwiy guidelines. 

The Teacher Aide I is supervised by the classroom 
teacher to whom she is ass^ed. 

EvaJuation of Teacher Aide I 
The Teacher Aide I is evaluated on the foltowinn 
criteria: 

1) Classroom, materials and equipment are ready 
before the beginning of cl^s. 

2) Supplies are cleaned, neatly stored in their pro- 
per place. 

3) Children are orderly in lavatory; they flush toi- 
'ets and wash their hands independently. 

The teacher to «*om the worker is assigned e^- 
Mies the worker. During the first three months on 
the job, the woricer is evaluated every month. These 
first three months are a time of probation. After this 
time the worker » evaluated every two months. The 
evaluation ^ s^ned by the worker. If the worker dis- 
^rees with the evaluation he may refuse to sign it 
and may write a rebuttal. If action is to be taken 
against the worker because of the evaluation, he may 
o^m the appals process. 

TEACHER ASSISTANT TRAINEE 
JOB DESCRIPTION 

Job Description 

Under direct supervision of the school principal 
or his d«ignee. trainee shall be oriented to the school 
and the immunity it serves and shall do related 
work as ass^ned. 

Examples of Work 

Aids in the implementation of the school piogrmn 
as it relates to the child and his family; assists in tak- 
ing personal histories of studento; agists in registra- 
tion of new entrants; investigates preregfetrants who 
do rwt appey; assists in follow up on health records, 
assists in keepii^ attendance and other record; assists 
in monitorial duti^ and lunchroom and corridors; 
interesting restless pupils in available activities; awist-' 
Ing with recreational acthfities;preparingcto88room and 
bulletin board displays, helpirjg children to use, 
clean and put away classrrom materials; participates 
in all Board of Education and New Careera training 
se«ions of staff meetings as required by supervisors. 

Qualifications 

1 . Hi^ school diploma or C£S>. preferred or en- 
folbnent in C£J>. program. 
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1 Age kvel-between 22 and SS years of 

3. Meet guidetines established un<ier Economic 
Oi^rtunity Act of 1964. 

4. Meet Board of Education personnel rec^iire- 
mmts. 

5. General good health and freedom frtnn phj^ 
teal and mental defects. 

6. Ability to perform tasks assigned: wiUin^ss to 
work with young children and their families* 

TEACHER ASSISTANT 
JOB DESCRIPTION 

Jab D^rription 

Under direct supervision of the school principal 
or his designee, a^ant shall assist the school pers>n* 
ml in establi^ng and maintaining a workir^ rotation* 
^lip with {wents; or^t families to obtain neces^ry 
services related to tealth, welfare, housing ^ n^n- 
power, and in the imptementation of the o^rali 
school program by assisting the teacher and child in 
the in^ructional program where, while working under 
the direct supervision of a teacher, the as^tant will 
participate in those cla^room activities which have 
been kientified by the teacher as meaning to the 
educational program and within the role of an aux- 
fliary person. The assistant may be provided with the 
opportunity to work with individual children and/or 
small groups. 

EXAMPLES OF WORK 

Assi^ant shall a^t school ^cial worker on Hek! 
vi^ts, render general a^stance to ca^ woxk», if 
^te, serve as an interpreter when necemry, mist in 
m^taining case records, under supervision of au- 
thorized personnel shall make nece^ary inmtigation 
related to children with ^cial needs; invest^te 
severe cases of absenteeism; assist in foUow-up of case 
b>ad as assigned; participate in all Board of Eduction 
and New Careers training sessions ^d staff meeting 
as requested by supervisors; will maintain records on 
weekly assignments. 

U{K>n ass^ment by teacher, assistant ^all work 
with indhf^idual child or group for tutorial purposes; 
operate audkvvisua! equipment; assist in supervisfon^ 
assembly, lunch and recr^tional activities; Stills 
((kncing« sewing); assist with clean up and put away 
of classroom supplies; help pupils to nnprove sodal 
etiquette, duplicating classroom material (charts^ 
maps and other instructional materials); recordir^ at* 
tendance and grade scores; correcting test papers; 
reading stories to children; helping absent chitdrw 
to catch up on the^ work; helping chfldren move from 
one class to another in the building. 

QUAUnCATIONS 

1. Successful completion of Teacher Assistant 
Trainee. 

2. High Schuo! or Equivalency degree. 

3. Age level between 22 and 55 years of age. 

4. Meet Board of Education {^rsonnel require- 
ments. 

5. Meet guidelines e^abli^d under Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964. 
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6. General good health and freedom from physical 
and mental defects. 

7. Ability to perform ta^s assigned; willingness to 
work with young children and their families* 

(^Sanizational Rdatiomltqi: 

The Associate Teacher is a non*teaching member 
of the school faculty and cooperates in the proce* 
dures by the Board of Education* Superintendent of 
Schools, and princip^ for that staff. 

Authority and Accountability: 

The A^)ciate Teacher is trectiy res{K)nsibIe to 
the prindpal of the school and through htm to the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Qualifkations: 

1. A^date of Arts Degree (sixty-four college 
credits). 

2. Upon completion of two years training can- 
didate may be hired as provisional Associate 
Teacher provided ^ch person continues to ac- 
cure credits toward A^ociates of Arts degree. 

3. Enroilee must meet Board of Education per- 
sonnel requirements. 

Salary Guide: 

1. $5,20a-$5,800(1969-70). 

2. New C^eer graduates will start at $5,500 per 
annum. 

Basic Ftmetkn»: Under the general direction of the 
pfekindeigarten teacher and ^perv^n of the build- 
ing principal^ the teacher assistant works with the 
teacher to implement the educational experiences 
required to cr^te an atmosphere conducive to posi* 
tive learnif^. 

MstJor Dutira: 

1 . Supervi^ a given group of children. 

2. A^s in the establislunent of a wholesome 
emotional cUnoate within the ctosroom. 

3. Assists in leRistration of new applicants. 

4. Follows up on health and attendance rerards. 

5. A^ts in tcwreattonal activities. 

6. Assists In preparation of clamoom and hall dis* 
plays. 

7. Hi;lps in est^lishing cooperative relationships 
with parents, interpreting the value of the chil- 
dren's daily experiences to them* scheduling 
conferem^Sf etc. 

S. Assists in estabhshii^ good ''housekeeping in 

the classroom/' 
9. Encour^es the chiklren to 6xpk>re mateiials, 

carry out ideas and solve probl^ns. 
10. Supervise c^re and repair of equipraent. 
i i. Operate audio-visual equipment. 

12. Maintains transportation schedule. 

13. A^sts with field tr.ps. 

!4, Maintains classroom records ^ directed. 

15. Assumes the responsibility tor the classroom as 
a qualified substitute in the absence of the 
teacher. 

16. Works with children who have special needs. 

17. Pref^s duplicated materiaH for classrcK)m use. 
IS. Performs o^her i^s as may be a^ned. 
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CAREER LADDER 
PARAPROFESSIONAL COMMUNITY 
STAFF 



(Sample) 



Job Title: 

Fmiily Worker I per class (pre-K through ! 2) %6Sm 

Job Requirements: 

1 . Meets poverty guidelines for tow income. 

2. Readent of local school area, if not of schoot 
district 

3. Functionally literate in reading and writing. 

4. Citizen 

5. First preference to school aides 
Doti«: 

1. Makes home visits to follow up on absentee- 
ism. 

2. Makes home visits to become acquainted with 
parents. 

3. Makes home visits to report and consult with 
parents about continuous behavior problems. 

4. Makes home visits to Identify problems in the 
home. 

5. Informs parents of school programs. 

6. Encourages parents to foltow-up medical and 
other agency appointments with child. 

7. Recruits children for pre-kindergarten prc^rams. 

8. Escorts children to and from school and home. 

9. Accompanies school profe^ionals to homes of 
children. 

10- Refers home problems to family assistant. 

II. Attends staff meetings, staff orientation and 



in^^rvice training. 

12. Partictf^tes in group conferences re; f»ntty 
problems and chiklren behavior. 

13. Attends P.TA. meetings. 

14. Assists in parent woiicshops. 

15. C<X)rdinates baby sitting services for parents in- 
volved in ^hooi activities, 

16. Maintains daily of activities. 

1 7. Escorts {^rents and/or children to agencies. 

18. Accom{^nieson parent field trips, 

19. Maintains fife on individual families. 

20. Partici{mtes i»» j.-^rvisory conference with 
family assi^ant 

21. Recruits [brents tor parent progirams ana active 
ities. 

22. Interprets new and existing parent and child 
programs to parents. 

23. Interprets schoot policy to parents. 

24. Asist with school r^istration. 

25. Interprets school staffing to parents. 

26. Provides j^rents with information a)nceming 
adult b^ic education. 

Trainif^ and Education: 

Six weeks during the summer of 1970 and 15 
hours per week during the school year in the (oU 
lowing areas: 

1 . Skills necessary to perform the above duties. 

2. G.EJ). 

3. Six college credits* 



Job Title: 

Family Assistant 1 per grade level 56^00 

Job Requirements: 

1 . One year experience as family worker. 

2. G.E.D. 

3. Participation in in-service training for family 
worker. 

4. Successful evaluation in family worker position. 

Duties: 

1. Attends staff meetings. 

2. Participates jn»senii(^ training. 

3. Supervises family worker. 

4. Mdintains file on community resources. 

5. Makes referrals for parents to appropriate com- 
munity agencies. 

6. Negotiates with parents at community agencies. 

7. Makes home visits to follow-up upon referrals 
from family worker. 



8. Attends P.T,A. meetings. 

9. Attends appropriate community meetii^s. 

10. A^sts with parent workshops, 

1 1. Astesses individual and commtintty needs. 

12. Gives parents^ information re: elementary, sec* 
ondary and hi^er education. 

13. Follows up on ^ency referinb. 

14. Maintains reports on referrals. 

15. Maintains daily log of activities. 

16. i^rticipates with parents in conferences with 
professional school stafi*. 

17. Confers with teachers com^rning referral of 
child to school social guidan(^ and psychological 
services* and follows up on referral. 

Training and Education 

Six weeks in summer of 1970 and 15 hours per 
week during the school year in the following areas: 
I . Skills necessary to perform the above duties. 
2s Twenty four college credits. 
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lobTitie: 

Ruent Pro-am Assistant 1 per school $7,80^ i 

Job Requir^nents: 

L One year experien^ as family assistant. 
2* Thirty college credits. 

3. hrtidpation in in^rvici? training for family 
asstetant. 

4, Su^^sful evaluation m family assistant po&i* 
tion. 



Duties: 

1, Coordinates parent workshops. 
2* Supervi^ family assistants. 

3, Assists in training of family woricers and family 
a^ants. 

4, Conducts staff meeting with family workers 
and family assistants. 

5, Gathers information re: all school programs, 
6* I^iops parent school programs. 

7. Develops written materials for parents re; 
school acthities, programs, etc. 



8. Confers with school personnel to coordinate 
programs. 

9. As^sses tocai community resources and needs. 

10. Attends P.T.A. meetings. 

11. Attends relevant community m^tings. 

12. Serv^ on election panel for family workers 
and family ^i^ants. 

13. Coordinates all referral from school personnel 
to be ^gned to family workers and family as- 
sislants. 

14. Maintains daily log of activities. 

15. Acts as liaison between professional ^ool staff 
and paraproiessionals. 

16. Acts as Uai^n between school admin^trators 
and parent ^ups. 

17. Organizes parent grouis, 

18. Opens, maintains and keeps reports on design- 

ted school parent program bank accounts. 

Training and Education: 

Six weeks in summer of 1970 and 15 hours per 
week durii^ the school year in the following are^: 

1 . Skilte necessary to perform the above duties. 

2. Thirty college credits. 



Job Title: 

Senior Parent Program As^stant 1 per district $8,800 

Job Requirments: 

1 • One year experience as Parent Program Assistant. 

2. rixty college credits. 

3. Partici{^tfon in in*service training for Parent 
Program Assistant* 

4. Sttcc«sful evaluation in Parent Program Assis- 
tant position. 

1 * Supervises parent program assistants. 

2. A^s with tratoing of family workers, fanily 
assistants and parent program assistants. 

3. Actsas liaison between di^rict office and parent 
groups. 

4. Coordinates district parent workshops. 

5. Assesses district needs for parent programs. 

6. V^ts all district schools to observe and assist 
in implementation of parent programs. 

7. Serves on selection panel for family workers and 
issistants and parent program assistant. 

8. Perf(^ms assessment of district needs md re- 
^ur^. 

9. Attends district meetings relating to school and 
connnunity projects* 

10. Clarifies and reviews job descrip tions of family 
worterSt family assistants and parent pn>gram 
anistants with professional scnc^i statl. 
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1 1 . Reviews vouchers for parent activity funds. 

12. Attends bcal and centra! ^oot board meetings 
when appropriate. 

13. Attends focal P.T A. meetings wten appropriate 

14. Uissemmatesintormatton to Parent Program As* 
sistants con^mn^ eaucactonal and conununity 
issues and programs* 

15. Obtains and dis^minate^ information to V?A*s 
concerning federal, state and other funds per- 
tainmg to education. 

16. Gathers from PPA*s information on focal school 
guidance* psycholc^ical and social services and 
consults with appropriate district personnel. 

17. Gathers information on educational pro-ams 
and curriculum within the distr^t and (X)nfers 
with focal or district personnel to assist in re- 
soling grievances. 

18. Maintains fog of acthrities. 

19. Compiles and disseminates lists of trip sites for 
educational, cuhurat and recreational activities 
for parents. 

20. Maintains Hie on district and city resources* 

Trainii^ and Eduction: 

Six M^eks during the sunmierof 1970 and IS hours 
per week during the school year in the foltowing 
areas: 

1 . Skills ne^^ary to perform the above duties. 

2. Thirty college credits. 



JobTitte: 

Community Pn>gram Director 1 per district SIO,(X)0 

Job Requirements: 

1 . One year experience as Senior Parent Program 
Assists t. 

2. Ninety college credits. 

3. Participation in in-servi« training for Senior 
Parent Prog. A»t. 

4. Successful evaluation as Senior Parent Prog. Asst. 

Duties: 

f . Supervises senior parent prog. asst. 

2. Coordinates district training for paraprofessional 
^aff. 

3. Evaluates and monitors education and training 
programs for paraprofessional staff. 

4. Attends meetings and serves on committees for 
planning, developing imptementing and evaJuat* 
ing all educational programs, district or dty 
wide. 



5. Serves on election janel for paraprofe^fonai 
staff. 

6. Attends all local and open central school board 
meetii^, 

7. Supervi^ development of district parent work* 
shops and other parent programs. 

8. N^tiates grievances on behalf of paraprofes- 
^nals in the district. 

9. Attends all district supervisory staff meetings. 
10. Reviews and consults with district superinten- 
dent concerning disbur^ment and monitoring 
of parent activity funds< 



Education and Training 

Six weeks of trainii^ during the summer of '970 
and 15 hours per week during the schuol year in 
the foitewing are^: 

1 . Skills to perform the above duties. 

2, TTrirty mlkge credits. 



AppendbtC 
SOURCES OF AIKISTANCE 



-American A^)ciation of Junior Colleges, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

-American Federation of State, County, and Munici- 
pal Employees. Washington, D.C. 

- American Federation of Teachers, Washington, D.C. 

-Association of Childhood Education, Washington. 
D.C. 

-Association of Classroom Teachers, National Ed- 
ucation Asociation, Washington, D.C. 

--Bank Street College of Education, New York City 

-Bureau of Education Personnel Development, VS. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

-Bureau of Post^condary Educatton, UJS. Office 
of Education^ Washington, D.C. 



-Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

--Child Study A^ocfetioji, New York City 

-Child Welfare League, New York City 

-National Commis$k)n on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, National Education As- 
sociation, Washii^on, D.C. 

-New Careers Development Center, New York Uni- 
veraty. New York City 

"Office of Child I^vetopment, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

-PubHr Seivicc Careers, Departnwnt of Labor, Wash- 
if^on,D.C. 

-University Res^rch Corporation, Wadiii^ton^ D.C. 
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